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GEIST  UND  BLUT 

IN  HOFMANNSTHALS  “OEDIPUS  UND  DIE  SPHINX” 

W.  H.  R£y 

Die  folgenden  Ausführungen  erheben  nicht  den  Anspruch  der 
V'ollständigkeit.  Unter  dem  Zwang  zeitlicher  Beschränkung  stehend,* 
schalten  sie  den  Probicmkreis  Leben-Wissen,  der  in  Hofmansthab 
Drama  mit  der  Konfiguration  Oedipus-Kreon  verbunden  bt, 
völlig  aus  und  beschränken  sich  darauf,  in  gedrängter  Form  das 
Verhältnis  von  Leben  und  Sittlichkeit,  Notwendigkeit  und  Freiheit 
darzustellen.  Es  wird  damit  der  Versuch  gemacht,  das  Interesse  für 
Hofmannsthals  Griechische  Dramen  zu  beleben,  die  immer  noch  im 
Schatten  der  Missverständnisse  und  Fehlurteile  stehen.  Die  Behand¬ 
lung  dieser  Werke  in  der  Literaturkritik  und  Literaturgeschichte  der 
letzten  fünfzig  Jahre  ist  in  der  Tat  kein  Ruhmesblatt  der  deutschen 
Germanistik.  Mit  einer  erstaunlichen  Hartnäckigkeit  wird  immer 
wieder  die  These  wiederholt,  die  Griechischen  Dramen  stellten  den 
Triumph  dei  triebhaften  Mächte  über  den  Menschen  dar.  Man  neigt 
dazu,  sie  ab  psychopathologische  Studien  oder  ab  Dokumente  litera¬ 
rischer  Dekadenz  abzutun.  Hofmansthal  tritt  ab  Jünger  Nietzsches 
und  Freuds,  ab  Nachahmer  Wedekinds  auf.  Sogar  noch  in  dem  im 
Jahre  1955  veröffentlichten  Buche  von  Walter  Jens,  “Hofmannsthal 
und  die  Griechen”,  erscheint  Oedipus  ab  der  “Sklave  seines  Blutes”,* 

*  Der  Aufsatz  wurde  bei  dem  letzten  Jahrestreffen  der  PAPC  in  Stanford 
vor  der  Deutschen  Abteilung  verlesen. 

*  Walter  Jens,  Hofmannsthal  und  die  Griechen  (Tübingen,  1955),  S.  90.— 
Jens  übernimmt  die  Fehldeutungcn  Karl  J.  Naefs  in  Hugo  von  Hofmannsthals 
Wesen  und  Werk  (Zürich,  1938),  die  ihrerseits  wieder  unter  dem  Einfluss  der 
Theaterkritik  stehen  (vgl.  etwa  Maximilian  Hardens  Besprechung  von  “Oedipus 
und  die  Sphinx"  in  Die  2,ukunft,  XIV).  Dagegen  Anden  sich  Bemühungen  um 
eine  Interpretation,  die  den  Intentionen  des  Dichters  Rechnung  trägt,  u.a.  bei  Hans 
Heinrich  Schaeder  (“In  memoriam  Hugo  von  Hofmannsthal”,  Die  Antike,  5), 
Josef  Nadler  (vor  allem  in  der  Gedenkrede  "Hugo  von  Hofmannsthal",  Corona, 
2)  und  Grete  Schaeder,  “Hugo  von  Hofmannsthals  Weg  zur  Tragödie",  Deutsche 
Vierteljahrsschrift  für  Literaturwissenschaft  und  Geistesgeschichte,  23). 
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Demgegenüber  wollen  wir  versuchen,  unseren  Autor  aus  diesem 
Geschlinge  der  Vorurteile  zu  lösen  und  in  ihm  den  echten  Hofmannsthal 
zu  erkennen,  der  auch  in  der  düsteren  Welt  des  griechischen  Mythos 
sich  selber  treu  bleibt,  —  ja,  der  sich  gerade  hier  erst  recht  bewährt. 
Zu  diesem  Zwecke  stellen  wir  zunächst  alle  kritischen  Einwände 
zurück  und  versuchen,  die  Situation  und  die  Intention  des  Autors 
zu  verstehen.  Wir  fragen:  Was  ist  Hofmannsthals  Problem,  in  welcher 
Form  und  unter  welchen  Voraussetzungen  sucht  er  es  zu  lösen?  — 
Die  Krise  Hofmannsthals  nach  1900,  die  sich  in  dem  Chandosbrief 
spiegelt,  ist  oft  genug  dargestellt  worden :  Der  Glaube  an  die  magische 
Kraft  des  dichterischen  Wortes,  der  das  Jugendwerk  beseelt,  ist  er¬ 
schüttert.  Die  faszinierende  und  erschreckende  Macht  des  Lebens  ist 
aus  der  geistig  gebändigten  Welt  des  jungen  Dichters  herausgebrochen 
und  erhebt  sich  vor  ihm  als  die  Drohung  des  Ungebtigen,  Elemen¬ 
taren,  Chaotischen.  Denn  Hofmannsthab  Konzept  des  Lebens  bt  in 
der  Tat  mitbestimmt  durch  die  Philosophie  Schopenhauers  und 
Nietzsches.  Aber  seine  Haltung  gegenüber  dem  Lebensproblem  lässt 
sich  auf  keine  der  vorgegebenen  philosophischen  Positionen  festlegen. 
Es  geht  ihm  weder  um  die  asketische  Verneinung,  noch  um  die 
barbarische  Glorifizierung  des  Lebens,  sondern  um  seine  Beseelung 
und  Vergeistigung.  Man  weiss,  welche  Verehrung  der  späte  Hof¬ 
mannsthal  dem  Genius  Goethes  entgegengebracht  hat.  Wir  sind  der 
Auffassung,  dass  auch  schon  die  Griechischen  Dramen,  die  den  Durch¬ 
bruch  zu  dichterischer  Reife  markieren,  aus  dem  klassischen  Bedürf¬ 
nis  nach  Synthese,  nach  der  Versöhnung  der  Gegensätze  des  Daseins, 
geschrieben  sind.  Auch  sie  stehen  bereits  unter  jener  Forderung,  die 
Hofmannsthal  in  der  grossen  Rede  des  Jahres  1927,  “Das  Schrifttum 
als  geistiger  Raum  der  Nation”,  aufgestellt  hat:  “dass  der  Geist 
Leben  wird  und  Leben  Geist”.  Ebenso  wie  Thomas  Mann,  der  ja 
auch  mit  dem  Leben-Geist  Problem  gerungen  hat,  erstrebt  Hofmanns¬ 
thal  also  einen  neuen  Humanismus,  der  die  Herausforderung  des  Ir¬ 
rationalen  überwindet,  indem  er  ihr  das  Bild  des  ganzen  Menschen 
entgegenstcllt,  der  Trieb,  Seele  und  Geist  in  sich  vereint.  Die  Erlösung 
des  natürlichen  Daseins  aus  dem  Zustand  der  Zersplitterung  und 
Gegensätzlichkeit  ist  in  den  Griechischen  Dramen  die  Mission  dieses 
ganzen,  göttlichen  Menschen,  der  immer  zugleich  Aspekte  des  Dichten 

®  Hugo  von  Hofmannsthal,  Gesammelte  Werke  iti  Einzehntsgahen,  heraus 
gegeben  von  Herbert  Steiner,  Prosa  IV,  1955,  S.  412. 
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verkörpert.  In  der  Harmonie  des  hohen  Menschentums,  die  sich  auf 
das  Opfer  und  die  Liebe  gründet,  wird  das  Dionysische  Ereignis. 
In  diesem  Sinne  (d.h.  in  Hofmannsthak  und  nicht  in  Nietzsches  Sinn) 
dürfen  die  Griechischen  Dramen  ak  dionysische  Tragödien  bezeichnet 
werden.  Schon  der  junge  Hofmannsthal  notiert  sich:  “Der  tragische 
Grundmythos:  die  in  Individuen  zerstückelte  Welt  sehnt  sich  nach 
Einheit,  Dionysos  Zagreus  will  wiedergeboren  werden”.* 

Damit  kt  schon  gesagt,  dass  die  Wendung  Hofmannsthak  zum 
griechischen  Mythos  weder  eine  Nachahmung  der  antiken  Tragödie, 
noch  eine  Re-interpretation  der  griechischen  Kultur  bezweckt.  Es 
handelt  sich  vielmehr  um  eine  schöpferische  Begegnung,  bei  der  tradi* 
tionelle  Stoff-  und  Formelemente  zur  Darstellung  der  eigenen  Problema¬ 
tik  verwandt  und  mit  eigenen  Konzeptionen  verschmolzen  werden.  So 
übernimmt  and  verwandelt  Hofmannsthal  die  dramatische  Grundstruk¬ 
tur:  Er  wendet  sich  den  antiken  Tragödien  zu,  die  auf  der  Grundkon¬ 
figuration  des  Leben,  dem  Urdreieck  Vater-Mutter-Kind,  beruhen. 
Aber  der  Konflikt,  in  “Elektra”  durch  die  Gewalttat  der  Mutter,  in 
“Oedipus  und  die  Sphinx”  durch  die  des  Vaters  ausgelöst,  erscheint 
bei  ihm  nicht  unter  dem  traditionellen  moralischen  Aspekt  ak  Ver¬ 
gehen  gegen  die  ewige  Gerechtigkeit  der  apollinischen  Götter.  Unter 
dem  Eindruck  der  epochalen  Einsicht  Nietzsches,  dass  Gott  tot  sei, 
verzichtet  der  moderne  Autor  vielmehr  auf  die  zweifelhaft  gewordene 
Transzendenz  des  Gektes,  —  aber  er  findet  das  Göttliche,  d.h.  das 
Eine,  Ewige,  in  der  Immanenz  des  Lebens.  Im  Gegensatz  zu  Nietzsche 
also,  der  das  Leben  unter  dem  einseitigen  Aspekt  des  Werdens  deutet, 
sieht  Hofmannsthal  auch  die  Immanenz  im  Zeichen  der  echten 
Polarität  von  Werden  und  Sein.  Dies  ist  die  entscheidende  meta¬ 
physische  Voraussetzung  der  Griechischen  Dramen,  die  nur  wenige 
der  bisherigen  Kritiker  erkannt  haben.  Das  Blut,  das  in  “Elektra”  und 
“Oedipus”  ak  das  Unbedingte,  ak  Urgrund  des  Daseins  erscheint, 
ist  zwar  einerseits  der  Träger  des  unbändigen  Lebenstriebes,  der  durch 
die  Dynamik  von  Geburt  und  Tod  nach  immer  neuen  Verkörperungen 
drängt  und,  dem  principium  individuatwnis  folgend,  seine  Geschöpfe 
in  den  Lebenskampf  aller  gegen  alle  wirft.  Das  Blut  stellt  aber  anderer¬ 
seits  zugleich  die  überindividuelle  und  überzeitliche  Ganzheit  des 
Lebens  dar,  die  im  Innern  der  Welt  in  sich  selber  ruht  und  als  das 

*  "Aus  Hugo  von  Hofmannsthals  Aufzeichnungen  1890-95",  Corona,  9, 
S.  679. 
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allumfassende  Eine  nicht  von  dem  Geist  der  Zwietracht,  sondern  der 
versöhnenden  Liebe  beseelt  ist.  In  der  Gesamtkonfiguration  von  “Oedi¬ 
pus  und  die  Sphinx“  erscheinen  diese  polaren  Aspekte  des  Blutes  in 
den  repräsentativen  Gestalten  der  Mutter  des  Laios,  Antiope,  die 
das  “goldene  Blut"  als  Symbol  der  Fruchtbarkeit  verherrlicht,  und 
in  dem  Scher  Teiresias,  der  sich  mit  dem  inneren  Blick  des  Blinden 
in  das  Innere  der  Welt  versenkt  und  dort  die  dem  Weh  und  Wahn 
entrückte  Harmonie  des  “heiligen  Blutes"  schaut.  Die  Versöhnung 
der  polaren  Gegensätze  zwischen  goldenem  und  heiligem  Blut,  d.h. 
zwischen  Werden  und  Sein,  Leben  und  Tod,  stellt  sich  am  Schluss  des 
Dramas  in  dem  “seligen  Blut”  der  Liebenden  dar. 

Nach  dieser  kurzen  Skizzierung  der  metaphysischen  Hintergründe 
sind  wir  nun  in  der  Lage,  die  Grundbegriffe,  auf  denen  die  Grie¬ 
chischen  Dramen  beruhen,  zu  klären.  Wir  verstehen  nun,  dass  die  Schuld 
der  Mutter  in  “Elektra”,  des  Vaters  in  “Oedipus”,  nicht  ein  Vergehen 
gegen  das  im  Transzendenten  verankerte  Sittengesetz,  sondern  gegen 
das  in  der  Konfiguration  der  Familie  symbolisierte  Lebensganze  ist. 
Aber  die  Gewalttäter,  Klytämnestra  und  Laios,  sind  nicht  etwa  als  in¬ 
dividuelle  Charaktere  im  Sinne  des  psychologischen  Dramas  zu  be¬ 
trachten.  Wie  alle  Hauptfiguren  der  Griechischen  Dramen  sind  sie 
individualisierte  Repräsentanten  der  Grundmächte  des  Wirklichen. 
In  ihnen  wendet  sich  der  selbstbesessene  Trieb  gegen  die  mystische 
Einheit  des  Seins.  Ähnlich  wie  bei  Hebbel  im  Vorgang  der  Geschichte, 
wird  also  bei  Hofmannsthal  im  Vorgang  des  Lebens  die  polare  Grund¬ 
spannung  des  Daseins  selber  als  tragischer  Konflikt  akut.  In  der 
Stimme  des  Schicksals  wird  der  Wille  der  zerspaltenen  Welt  nach 
Wiederversöhnung  laut.  Das  Schicksal  darf  also  auf  keinen  Fall  mit 
dem  elementaren  Trieb  identifiziert  werden.  Es  ist  vielmehr  auf  das 
dionysische  Mysterium,  die  Wiedergew’innung  der  verlorenen  Einheit 
des  Daseins,  gerichtet.  Held  und  Schicksal  sind  also  durch  eine  geheime 
prästabilierte  Harmonie  verbunden.  Wie  bei  Hölderlin  ist  auch  hier 
die  tragische  Auseinandersetzung  zwischen  dem  Menschlichen  und 
dem  Göttlichen  dem  “Zwist  der  Liebenden”  vergleichbar,  der  mit 
Versöhnung  endet.®  Für  Hofmannsthals  Konzept  eines  dionysischen 
Dichtertums,  das  er  in  seinen  Helden  gestaltet,  fallen  die  Aufgabe 
der  Selbstintegration  und  der  Weltintegration  zusammen.  “Oedipus 

*  Friedricli  Hölderlin,  SämtUche  Werke,  Historisch-kritische  Ausgabe  CBer- 
lin,  1923),  2.Bd.,  S.  291. 
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und  die  Sphinx”  darf  also  ab  dichterische  Seibstdarstellung  und  ab 
VVelttheater  zugleich  betrachtet  werden. 

Wir  haben  öfters  den  Ausdruck  “dionysisch”  gebraucht.  Es  sei 
noch  einmal  darauf  hin^ewiesen,  dass  sich  Hofmannsthals  Konzept 
weder  mit  dem  Begriff  Nietzsches,  noch  mit  dem  mythologischen 
Urbild  deckt.  Für  ihn  ist  die  dionysische  Erhöhung  mehr  als  der  ele¬ 
mentare  Lebensrausch,  weil  sic  auf  der  Sittlichkeit  des  Selbstopfers  und 
auf  dem  Mysterium  der  hohen  Liebe  beruht.  Das  Opfermotiv  hat  für 
die  Griechischen  Dramen  zentrale  Bedeutung:  Alkcstis  opfert  sich 
für  Admct,  Elektra  für  Agamemnon.  In  “Oedipus  und  die  Sphinx” 
entfaltet  sich  das  Opfer  zu  der  gegenseitigen  Hingabe,  auf  die  es  von 
Anbeginn  angelegt  ist  und  erhebt  rieh  damit  auf  die  Stufe  der  alloma¬ 
tischen  Liebe,  die  den  Werken  des  reifen  Hofmannsthal  ihr  Gepräge 
gibt.  In  der  Opferhaltung,  in  der  freiwilligen  Hingabe  an  ein  Du,  erhebt 
sich  der  Mensch  über  die  Selbstbesesscnhcit  des  Lebenstriebes.  Das 
Sittliche,  ab  Gegen-prinzip  der  elementaren  Natur,  wird  Ereignis.  In  der 
immanenten  Welt  der  Gricschischcn  Dramen  bleibt  ihm  zsvar  die  Bestä¬ 
tigung  “von  oben”  versagt.  Aber  es  steht  dafür  im  Zeichen  der  göttlichen 
All-Einheit  des  Seins.  Denn  im  Opfer  wird  für  Hofmannsthal  das  princi- 
pium  individuationis  überwunden.  In  dem  “Gespräch  über  Gedichte” 
aus  dem  Jahre  1903  wurde  dargclcgt,  dass  die  Opferhandlung  auf  einer 
magischen  Identität  zwischen  dem  Opfernden  und  dem  Geopferten 
beruht.  Aber  nicht  nur  die  Ich-Du  Spaltung,  auch  die  Kluft  zwischen 
Leben  und  Tod  wird  im  Liebesopfer  überbrückt.  Denn  der  Opfertäter, 
der  bereit  ist,  sein  eigenes  Leben  aus  Liebe  hinzugeben,  überantwortet 
sich  damit  dem  Tode,  aber  er  findet  in  ihm  nicht  die  Leere  des  Nichts, 
sondern  die  ungeschiedene  Fülle  des  All.  Der  dionysische  Tod  ist 
mit  der  Lebenseinheit  identisch. 

Nachdem  wir  die  Voraussetzungen,  die  Mittel  und  Ziele  des  Drama¬ 
tikers  Hofmannsthal  geklärt  haben,  wenden  wir  uns  der  Gestalt  des 
Oedipus  selber  zu.  Wir  begreifen,  warum  Hofmannsthal  sich  von  ihr 
angezogen  fühlen  musste:  in  der  Sage  von  Oedipus,  die  eine  moderne 
Zeit  ab  den  Urmythos  der  Psychoanalyse  deutete,  kam  die  Heraus¬ 
forderung  des  Triebes  am  stärksten  zum  Ausdruck.  Indem  er  Oedipus 
zu  seinem  Helden  machte,  nahm  der  Dichter  diese  Herausforderung 
an.  Was  er  in  seinem  Drama  gestalten  wollte  war  die  Selbstbehauptung 
des  hohen  Menschen  im  Chaos  des  Lebens  und  damit  zugleich  die 
Erlösung  des  chaotischen  Triebes  in  der  Harmonie  des  Ganzen.  Aber 
wie  war  diese  Erlösungstat  zu  vollbringen?  Es  gab  nur  eine  Möglich- 
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keit:  Oedipus,  der  Lebende,  musste  das  Lebensschicksal,  das  die 
Lebcnsschuld  mit  einschliesst,  erleiden  und  zugleich  verwandeln.  Er 
musste  dem  Lebensgesetz  des  titanischen  Triebes,  der  auf  Macht  und 
Lust  gerichtet  ist,  folgen,  —  ohne  ihm  doch  als  Sklave  zu  verfallen. 
Er  musste  die  Notwendigkeit  erfüllen  und  gerade  in  dieser  Erfüllung 
seine  Freiheit  erweisen.  Hier  wird  jenes  paradoxe  Konzept  der  Frei¬ 
heit  als  Selbstüberwindung  sichtbar,  das  Hofmannsthal  bei  dem  alten 
Goethe  fand  und  das  den  Werken  seiner  eigenen  Reifezeit  zugrunde 
liegt.  Wie  für  den  Bettler  im  “Salzburger  Grossen  Wclttheater”  ist 
auch  für  Oedipus  die  Lebcnsrollc  festgelegt,  aber  wie  er  sie  spielt, 
steht  bei  ihm.  So  vollbringt  er  also  die  titanische  Tat  des  Vatermords, 
aber  er  tut  es  nicht  in  titanischem  Geiste.  Denn  im  Unterschied  zu 
dem  Helden  des  Sophokles  ist  er  bereit,  sich  vor  dem  unerkannten 
Vater  zu  erniedrigen  und  sein  Diener  zu  sein,  nur  um  die  Gewalttat 
zu  vermeiden.  Diese  Bereitschaft  zur  Selbstverleugnung  stammt  nicht 
aus  dem  titanischen  Ahnenblut.  In  dem  Vater  Laios,  der,  erfüllt  von 
titanischer  Selbstbesesscnheit,  sein  eigenes  Kind  opferte,  um  sich  zu 
retten,  und  in  dem  Sohn  Oedipus,  der  durch  die  Opferbereitschaft 
des  hohen  Menschen  geprägt  ist,  stehen  sich  vielmehr  zwei  grund¬ 
sätzlich  verschiedene  Lebenshaltungen  gegenüber.  —  Die  Verwandlung 
des  Elementaren  lässt  sich  noch  deutlicher  verfolgen  in  der  Begegnung 
des  Sohnes  mit  der  —  ebenfalls  unerkannten  —  Mutter.  Sie,  die  nach 
dem  Gesetz  des  triebhaften  Lebens  das  Ziel  seiner  ungezügelten  sex¬ 
uellen  Gier  sein  müsste,  bedeutet  ihm  das  Idealbild  königlichen 
Frauentums,  die  Verkörperung  der  sinnlich-übersinnlichen  Ganzheit 
des  Weiblichen,  und  erhebt  sich  daher  weit  über  die  Ebene  der  niederen 
Erotik.  Entscheidend  ist  hier  der  Vorgang  der  Sublimierung,  der  auf 
der  Polarität  des  goldenen  und  des  heiligen  Blutes,  d.h.  des  Triebes 
und  der  Seele  beruht.  Der  Trieb  ist  zwar  nicht  dem  Bewusstsein,  wohl 
aber  der  verwandelnden  Kraft  der  Seele  unterworfen.  Sie  vermittelt 
in  dem  Konflikt  zwischen  dem  Hohen  und  dem  Niederen,  den  der 
hohe  Mensch  in  sich  selber  trägt,  und  leitet  damit  den  Prozess  der 
Selbstintegration  ein,  in  den  auch  die  Schuld,  aber  die  verwandelte 
Schuld,  eingeschlossen  ist. 

Die  Opferbereitschaft,  die  die  Haltung  des  Oedipus  gegenüber 
Laios  bestimmt,  steigert  sich  noch  bei  seiner  Begegnung  mit  Jokaste. 
Er  ist  sofort  bereit,  für  sie  und  die  von  der  Sphinx  geschlagene  Stadt 
sein  Leben  einzusetzen.  Aber  trotz  dieses  Opferwillens  hat  er  die 
entscheidende  Opfertat,  nämlich  die  Überwindung  seines  Eigenwillens 
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und  die  Hingabe  an  das  Schicksal,  immer  noch  nicht  vollbracht.  Seit¬ 
dem  er  in  Delphi  das  Orakel  vernommen  und  sich  entschlossen  hat, 
nicht  zu  seinen  vermeintlichen  Eltern  zuruckzukehren,  befindet  er  sich 
auf  der  Flucht  vor  dem  Schicksal,  d.h.  aber  vor  seinem  wahren  Selbst. 
Er  lebt  in  der  Illusion,  zum  Heldentum  des  grossen  Täters  berufen  zu 
sein,  und  will  seine  Berufung  durch  die  Besiegung  der  Sphinx  er¬ 
härten.  Statt  dessen  erfährt  er  in  der  Begegnung  mit  der  Sphinx  die 
Unentrinnbarkeit  des  I.,ebensschicksals.  Diese  Szene  ist  das  Herz¬ 
stück  des  Dramas  und  verdient  daher  besondere  Beachtung.  Hier 
weicht  Hofmannsthal  in  entscheidenden  Punkten  von  der  antiken 
Fabel  ab.  Er  lässt  das  Rätselmotiv  fallen  und  macht  die  Sphinx  zum 
Sprecher  des  Schicksals,  dessen  Spruch  Oedipus  bereits  in  Delphi 
vernommen  hat.  Nachdem  sie  ihm  durch  die  Nennung  seines  Namens 
und  die  Erinnerung  and  das  Orakel  die  Fruchtlosig  keit  aller  Flucht¬ 
versuche  dargetan  hat,  stürzt  sie  sich  selbst  in  den  Abgrund  mit  einem 
Schrei,  in  dem  sich  Triumph  und  Todesqual  vermählen. 

Von  den  Interpreten  des  Dramas  ist  im  Laufe  der  Jahre  immer 
wieder  die  Preisfrage  erhoben  worden:  Wer  ist  der  Sieger?  Die  Mehr¬ 
zahl  hat  sich  dabei  auf  die  Seite  der  Sphinx  geschlagen.  Es  gilt  jedoch 
zu  begreifen,  dass  diese  Fragestellung  hier  überhaupt  nicht  anwend¬ 
bar  ist.  Entscheidend  ist  vielmehr,  dass  die  Begegnung  für  die  Sphinx 
wie  für  Oedipus  Erfüllung  und  Vernichtung  zugleich  bedeutet.  Eben 
darin  drückt  sich  die  unauflösliche  Verstrickung  des  Menschlichen 
und  des  Göttlichen  aus.  Gewiss,  der  Hochmut  des  grossen  Täters  wird 
vor  der  Stimme  des  Schicksals  zunichte.  Aber  für  den  vom  Schicksal 
zum  Selbstopfer  Bestimmten  opfert  sich  der  Schicksalsbote  selbst.  So 
wie  das  Ich  und  Du  der  Liebenden,  ist  also  hier  auch  das  Menschliche 
und  das  Göttliche  durch  gegenseitige  Hingabe  verbunden.  Denn  das 
Göttliche  bedarf  des  hohen  Menschen,  um  sich  in  der  Welt  zu  ver¬ 
wirklichen,  und  der  hohe  Mensch  kommt  nur  durch  das  Opfer  im 
Dienste  des  Göttlichen  zu  seinem  wahren  Selbst.  Freilich  sind  diese 
Zusammenhänge  dem  Helden  verborgen.  Er  sieht  sich  vielmehr  von 
grausam-höhnischen  Göttern  in  den  Grausenabgrund  des  Lebens 
geschleudert,  ein  hilfloser  Spielball  der  triebhaften  Mächte,  die  er 
in  sich  selber  trägt.  Aus  der  Verzweiflung  des  Geistes  bricht  der  Wille 
zum  Tod  hervor.  Der  Tiefpunkt  der  Handlung  ist  erreicht:  der  hohe 
Mensch  erfährt  seine  tiefste  Erniedrigung  und  kommt  dem  Selbstmord 
nah.  Aber  der  Tiefpunkt  ist  zugleich  der  Wendepunkt.  In  dem  Willen 
zum  Tode  überwindet  Oedipus  die  kreatürliche  Verfallenheit  an  das 
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Leben.  Die  sittliche  Bedeutung  seiner  Freiheit  zum  Tode  wird  noch 
gesteigert  in  der  folgenden  Szene:  Oedipus  will  sich  von  seinem 
Rivalen  Kreon,  dem  Bruder  der  Jokaste,  der  ihn,  als  Fackelträger 
verkleidet,  ins  Gebirge  geführt  hat,  opfern  lassen,  um  die  ahnungsvoll 
geliebte  Königin  vor  Befleckung  zu  schützen  und  um  sich  selber  vor 
der  Gier,  dem  Wahn  und  der  Schuld  des  Lebens  zu  bewahren,  denen 
er,  wie  er  nun  einsicht,  als  I..ebender  nicht  entrinnen  kann.  Hier  ent¬ 
faltet  sich  das  Leitmotiv  des  Opfers  zu  seiner  vollen  Bedeutung.  Im 
gleichen  Augenblick,  da  ihn  Kreon  als  Sieger  über  die  Sphinx  und  als 
Kön'g  von  Theben  feiert,  da  alles  Begehrte  als  sicherer  Besitz  vor  ihm 
liegt,  überwindet  Oedipus  den  Trieb  des  Besitzen wollens.  Er  überwindet 
das  Lebensprinzip  der  Selbstsucht  durch  die  Bereitschaft  zu  völliger 
Selbstaufgabe  im  Opfertod.  Dieser  äusserste  Wille  zur  Selbstvemeinung 
ist  freilich  auch  Schicksalsvemcinung.  Aber  er  ist  dennoch  die  not¬ 
wendige  Voraus-setzung  der  Schicksalserfüllung,  denn  nur  der,  der 
das  Leben  im  Angesicht  des  Todes  überwunden  hat,  kann  in  das 
Leben  zurückkehren,  ohne  ihm  als  Sklave  zu  verfallen.  Darum  fällt 
der  Blitzstrahl  als  Zeichen  der  göttlichen  Bestätigung  erst  nach  dem 
Opferangebot  des  Helden. 

Hier  ist  hinzuzufügen,  dass  auch  Jokaste  die  Entwicklung  des 
Oedipus,  die  durch  Lebensvemeinung  und  Opferwillen  zur  Lebens¬ 
überwindung  führt,  durchgemacht  hat.  Unschuldig-schuldig,  sehend- 
blind,  sind  sie  nun  beide  zur  Hingabe  an  ihr  Schicksal  reif,  das  sie 
durch  den  Zauber  der  Liebe  aus  dem  Schatten  des  Todes  führt  und 
ihnen  das  Glück  der  Erhöhung  in  die  göttliche  Einheit  des  Daseins 
gewährt.  Nachdem  sie  die  Gegensätze  der  Welt  in  sich  aufgenommen 
haben,  kann  sich  in  ihrer  Gemeinschaft  das  dionysische  Paradox  von 
Notwendigkeit  und  Freiheit,  Leben  und  Tod,  Trieb  und  Sittlichkeit, 
Werden  und  Sein  darstellen.  Mit  der  Vermählung  von  Mutter  und 
Sohn,  die  sich  im  Zwielicht  von  Wissen  und  Nichtwissen  gegenüber¬ 
treten,  ist  die  Wunde,  die  der  Titanismus  des  Vaters  der  Welt  geschla¬ 
gen  hat,  geheilt.  Dionysos  ist  wiedergeboren.  Darin  liegt  der  wahre 
Sinn  des  Inzestmotivs.  Mit  der  Verweltlichung  des  Gottes  und  der 
Vergöttlichung  der  Welt  ist  die  höchste  Tat  des  dionysischen  Men¬ 
schen  —  und  Dichtertums  vollbracht. 

Um  den  Motivzusammenhang  nicht  zu  unterbrechen,  haben  wir 
bisher  nur  den  positiven  Aspekt  des  dionysischen  Mysteriums  darge¬ 
stellt,  in  dem  die  Tragik  der  entzweiten  Immanenz  aufgehoben  ist. 
Nun,  zum  Schluss,  sei  darauf  hingewiesen,  dass  der  dionysische  Auf- 
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trag  des  Helden  selber  wiederum  tragischer  Natur  ist  Nicht  nur, 
weil  er  notwendigerweise  mit  der  zwar  verwandelten,  aber  nicht  ge¬ 
sühnten  Lebensschuld  verbunden  bt,  sondern  weil  er  dem  Menschen 
die  Aufgabe  der  Selbst-  und  Welterlösung  zuwebt.  In  “Oedipus 
und  die  Sphinx“  erscheint  das  Dasein  als  Immanenz  und  der  Mensch 
als  Erfüller  des  göttlichen  Schicksals,  d.h.  als  Halbgott.  Der  An¬ 
spruch  des  dionysischen  Menschen  auf  Göttlichkeit  enthüllt  sich  jedoch 
ab  Frevel,  sobald  er  in  die  Perspektive  der  apollinischen  Trans¬ 
zendenz  gerückt  wird.  Dies  geschieht  in  der  Tragödie  “König  Oedipus” 
von  Sophokles,  die  Hofmannsthal  übersetzt  hat,  um  sic  seinem  eigenen 
Drama  anzufügen.  Unter  dem  erbarmungslosen  Licht  der  ewigen 
Wahrheit  zerflattert  das  schillcmdc  Glück  des  in  sich  selbst  befange¬ 
nen  Lebens.  Vor  der  Macht  der  apollinischen  Götter  wird  der  dio¬ 
nysische  Mensch  zunichte,  der  Halbgott  muss  sich  als  Sünder,  der 
Schöpfer  als  Geschöpf  erkennen.  Mit  der  Darstellung  der  unaufheb¬ 
baren  Gegenbildlichkeit  des  Menschen  distanziert  sich  Hofmannsthal 
von  dem  Konzept  des  dionysischen  Dichtertums,  das  “Alkestb“  und 
“Elektra”  zugrunde  liegt.  Die  Wendung  zu  “Jedermann”  bereitet  sich 
vor.  Die  Polarität  zwischen  dem  “Heidnischen”  und  “Christlichen,” 
auf  der  sein  späteres  Werk  beruht,  wird  sichtbar.  Wenn  aber  Hof¬ 
mannsthal  “Oedipus  und  die  Sphin.x”  als  Vorspiel  zu  der  Tragödie 
des  Sophokles  aufgefasst  wissen  wollte,  dann  ergibt  sich  für  uns  die 
Frage:  Ist  das  Schicksal  nicht  doch  auf  die  Zerschmetterung  des 
grossen  Menschen  gerichtet?  Ist  das  Orakel  nicht  doch  als  Verderben¬ 
plan  zu  deuten  und  der  dionysische  Jubel  der  Vereinigten,  mit  dem 
“Oedipus  und  die  Sphinx”  schliesst,  als  ein  “Schrei  der  Verdammnis”? 
So  sieht  denn  auch  Walter  Jens  in  dem  angeführten  Buche  die  Zusam¬ 
menhänge.*  Es  versteht  sich,  dass  wir  dieser  Interpretation  nicht  folgen 
können.  Aus  den  Briefen  Hofmannstlials  ergibt  sich  nämlich,  dass  er 
eine  Oedipus-Trilogie  plante,  die  mit  einem  von  ihm  verfassten 
“Oedipus-Greis”  abgeschlossen  werden  sollte.^  Obwohl  dieser  Plan 
nicht  ausgeführt  w'urde,  dürfen  wir  doch  annehmen,  dass  Hofmanns¬ 
thals  Nachspiel  dem  “Oedipus  auf  Kolonos”  des  Sophokles  ent¬ 
sprochen  und  mit  der  Entrückung  des  Helden  zu  den  Göttern  ge¬ 
endet  hätte.  Diese  Trilogie,  ein  Welttheater  vor  weitgespannten  Ho- 

•  a.a.O.,  S.  92,  90. 

’  Hugo  von  Hofmannsthal,  Briefe  1900-1909  (Wien,  1937),  S.  166,  vgl. 
auch  S.  217  f. 
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rizonten,  hatte  also  das  dialektische  Verhältnis  zwischen  dem  Mensch¬ 
lichen  und  dem  Göttlichen  zum  Gegenstand.  Sie  sollte  die  Tragik 
des  Menschen  zuletzt  in  dem  Mysterium  aufheben  und  damit  das 
wahre  Wesen  des  Schicksals  als  die  göttliche  Liebe  darstellen,  die  auf 
die  volle  Selbstverwirklichung  des  Menschen  gerichtet  ist.  Denn  für 
Hofmannsthal  (und  für  Sophokles)  bleibt  der  Held  auch  als  der  von 
den  Göttern  Geschlagene  doch  der  von  den  Göttern  Erwählte.  In  ihm 
verbindet  sich  die  widersprüchliche  Fülle  des  menschlichen  Daseins 
(der  Rausch  des  Lebens,  das  Licht  der  Erkenntnis,  der  Adel  des  Leids) 
zur  Einheit  Aus  dem  Göttlichen  kommend,  kann  er,  nachdem  er  die 
Zone  des  Irdischen  durchschritten  hat,  ins  Göttliche  zurückkehren. 

University  of  Washington 
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I  HOFMANNSTHAL’S  GARDEN  IMAGE 

Roger  C.  Norton 

I  In  his  essay  “Maurice  Barres”  (1891)  Hofmannsthal  summarized 

as  follows  the  symbolic  significance  of  the  garden  in  Barr^  Le  Jardin 
de  Bir inice'.  ist  Berenice  entstanden,  die  Herrin  des  Gartens,  die 

projizierte  Seele  des  Landes.  Sie  ist  die  Verkörperung  alles  Unbewuss¬ 
ten,  Melancholischen  und  Zarten,  was  da  in  der  Luft  liegt.  Von  ihrem 
Garten  getrennt  würde  sie  unverständlich,  ein  blutleeres  Phantom . .  Sie 
ist  eins  mit  ihrem  Garten,  jedes  des  andern  Bild  und  Symbol.’’*  There 
could  be  no  apter  characterization  of  Hofmannsthal’s  own  frequent 
use  of  the  garden  during  the  first  decade  of  his  literary  career,  1891 
to  1900.  With  this  image  he  focused  attention  on  the  individual  and 
his  relationship  to  his  surroundings.  As  Frciwald  suggests  in  regard 
to  a  certain  aspect  of  the  lyrical  dramas:  “An  diesem  Raum  haftet  die 
Seele,  die  der  Dichter  in  jenen  Dichtungen  gestaltet,  es  ist  Sinnbild 
ihrer  bluthaften  Allverbundenhcit.’’*  Freiwald  has,  however,  given  no 
detailed  consideration  to  the  garden  as  distinguished  from  the  land¬ 
scape  and  milieu  in  general.  My  purpose  is  to  show  that  the  garden 
as  a  separate,  closed  unit  possesses  its  own  complex  yet  well-defined 
range  of  symbolic  values  reflecting  the  main  traits  of  Hofmannsthal’s 
creative  development  during  his  lyrical  period. 

In  the  first  place,  as  metaphorical  “landscape  of  the  soul,’’*  Hof¬ 
mannsthal’s  garden  may  mirror  various  states  or  potentialities  of  human 
character,  whether  of  the  poet  himself  or  of  his  dramatic  personages. 
Secondly,  as  a  scenic  device,  particularly  in  the  dramas  and  shorter 
prose  works,  the  garden  may  be  a  stage  for  personal  decision,  where 
the  individual  encounters  forces  which  intrude  upon  his  world  and 
bring  transformation  to  his  character.  Hofmannsthal’s  intentions  here 

'  Prosa,  I  CPrankfurt  a.  M.,  1950},  54-55.  Hereafter  P,  I.  Barr^  had  defined 
his  use  of  the  term  “jardin  de  B^r^nice”  as  follows:  "pour  designer  l’äme  de  cette 
contrde  et  Time  de  cette  enfant,  pour  indiquer  la  culture  dont  elles  sont  le  type” 
(Jardin  de  Bdrinice  [Paris,  1891],  p.  124). 

»  *  Curt  Freiwald,  Landschafiserlehnis  im  Wandel  seiner  dichterischen 

'  Gestalt  (Kiel,  1932),  p.  61. 

•To  give  but  one  example,  H.  used  this  term  in  his  "Gesprich  über 
Gedichte”  (1903):  "Die  Landschaften  der  Seele  sind  wunderbarer  als  die  Land¬ 
schaften  des  gestirnten  Himmels”  (Prosa,  II  [Frankfurt  a.  M.,  1951],  112;  here¬ 
after  P,  n). 
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are  clarified,  retrospectively  as  it  were,  in  his  essay  “Gärten”  (1906), 
in  which  he  compares  the  poet  to  a  gardener  who  arranges  living,  grow* 
ing  things  in  such  a  way  that  they  appear  new  and  strange  but  at 
the  same  time  remain  true  to  themselves  —  “ganz  sich  selbst  be¬ 
deuten,  sich  auf  sich  selbst  besinnen”  (P,  II,  205-206).  ln  either 
case,  the  garden  gains  its  figurative  significance  solely  through  its 
identification  with  the  individual  and  his  concerns. 

In  Hofmannsthal’s  earliest  works,  from  1891  to  1893,  the  garden 
most  frequently  reflects  a  personal  dream  of  beauty  in  which  harmony 
exists  between  the  inner  and  the  outer  world,  and  which  is  like 
Berenice’s  landscape  “une  plaine  fcconde  seulement  en  rfives.”*  For 
example,  in  certain  diar>'  sketches  from  1892  and  1893  the  poet  por¬ 
trays  in  his  garden  just  such  an  essentially  unproblematical  life: 
“Garten  des  Lebens,  in  dem  alle  gegenwärtigen  und  zukünftigen 
[Hofmannsthal’s  italics]  Mitspieler  versammelt.  Auf  der  Mauer  sitzt 
der  Tod  .  .  .  die  kleinen  Quellen,  die  (offenen)  bebenden  Adern  des 
Gartens,  die  Sonne,  die  klein  und  golden  übers  Dach  klettert  .  .  .  der 
Wald  voll  schwebender  Lichter  und  Schatten,  abends  mein  kühles 
weisses  Bett  und  draussen  die  blaue  Stemennacht.”*  Beyond  this  cozy 
garden  is: 

Die  wundervolle  Feme,  die  zu  denken, 

Zu  denken  dass  sie  da  ist,  schon  ein  Traum  ist. 

Ein  königlicher  Traiuii  .  .  .  CG,  IX,  671-672) 

In  another  diary  passage,  he  describes  for  his  projected  “Landstrasse  des 
Lebens”  a  garden  filled  with  dreamy  love,  separated  by  its  steep  terraces 
from  the  highway  below,  on  which  allegorized  human  figures  of 
various  ages  and  callings  wander  past.  Death  again  is  present,  pulling 
along  an  old  man  in  a  “Zeiselwagen”  (C,  IX,  674-675).  These  quaint 
characters,  like  shadow  pictures,  lack  substance  and  depth.®  Death  is 
seen,  but  poses  no  immediate  threat  to  the  p)oet,  who  has  his  vantage 
point  above  this  stage  of  life.  The  landscape  both  within  and  beyond 
the  garden  has  a  romantic  indistinctness. 

The  poet’s  ability  to  overcome  in  imagination  the  limits  of  time 

]ardin  de  Berenice,  p.  172. 

^Corona  (München,  1930-),  IX,  671.  Hereafter  C,  IX. 

®  Freivvald  (p.  61)  say*  of  the  youthful  H.:  "Alles  Aussen  erfasst  er  nur  in 
seiner  Oberfläche,  so  die  Menschen  nur  als  flüchtigen  Umriss  oder  als  Gebärde, 
bildhaft  oder  mimisch.’’ 
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and  space  could  also  take  the  form  of  a  fanciful  voyage  from  his 
garden  into  an  antique  wonder-world  (“Leben,”  1892) : 

Doch  aus  dem  Garten  sind  wir  schon  getreten: 

Auf  goldenen  Fluten  harren  die  Galeeren 
Mit  Flötenklang  und  Segeln  weissgeblihten  .  . 

Or  he  could  indulge  in  dream  flights  inspired  by  a  mood  of  personal 
exaltation  (“Lebenslied,”  1896) : 

Die  schwebend  unbeschwerten 

Abgründe  und  die  Girten 

Des  Lebciu  tragen  ihn.  CGLD,  p.  13)* 

ln  such  creations  Hofmannsthal  is  picturing  that  blissfully  harmonious 
“pre-existential”  state  described  in  the  Chandos-letter  (1901);  ‘‘In 
allem  fühlte  ich  Natur  .  ,  .  und  in  aller  Natur  fühlte  ich  mich  selber” 
(P,  II,  11).  At  the  same  time,  another,  supplementary  factor  was  the 
young  author’s  conscious  desire  to  construct  through  beautiful  verbal 
images  an  ideal  world  of  beauty  to  replace  to  a  certain  degree  the  boy¬ 
hood  state  of  innocence  and  intuitive,  uncritical  experiencing  of  his 
surroundings,  which  he  felt  at  times  slipping  from  his  grasp: 

Schön  ist  mein  Garten  mit  den  goldnen  Bäumen 
Den  Blättern,  die  mit  Silbersäuseln  zittern. 


So  schön,  ich  sehn  mich  kaum  nach  jenem  andern, 

Dem  andern  Garten,  wo  ich  früher  war.  (“Mein  Garten,”  1891;  GLD, 
p.  500) 

Nature  as  seen  in  “Mein  Garten”  or,  in  a  more  sophisticated  tone,  in 
the  “Prolog  zu  Anatol”  (1892;  GLD,  pp.  43-45)  is  ornate  and  un¬ 
substantial,  a  paysage  choisi  subject  to  individual  caprice.  A  loftier 
vision  of  Hofmannsthal’s  aesthetic  ideal  is  Der  Tod  des  Tizian  (1892) 
with  its  “Atmosphäre  jener  höchsten  Welt.”“  Tizian’s  selfless  dedica¬ 
tion  to  pure  beauty  and  his  exclusion  of  all  ugliness  and  ba.seness 
from  his  life  represent  the  author’s  perfect  “aesthetic  garden.”’"  In 

^Gedichte  und  lyrisclte  Dramen  (Stockholm,  1952),  pp.  67-68.  Hereafter 

c;ld. 

*  See  also  “Ein  Traum  von  grosser  Magie"  (1895;  GLD.  pp.  20-21). 

"“Ad  me  ipsum,”  Neue  Rutuischau,  LXV  (1954),  .359.  Hereafter  NR, 
LXV. 

‘"Grete  Schaeder  calls  Tizian's  garden  “die  Welt  der  Kunst,  der  fonngc 
wordenen  Schönheit”  (H.v.H.  I  Die  Gestalten,  Neue  Forschung,  XXI/1  fBerhn. 
1933],  16),  while  Freiwald  (p.  15)  labels  it  "ein  Symbol  des  lebensfernen 
Traums.” 
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“Ad  me  Jpsum”  he  has  described  his  Neoplatonic  concept  that  all 
present  beauty  of  nature  points  back  to  a  completely  unattainable 
Urform  (NR,  LXV,  368).  In  symbolic  terms,  this  garden  of  perfect 
beauty  must  be  protected  from  ordinary  mortals  by  high  barriers: 

Darum  umgeben  Gitter,  hohe,  schlanke, 

Den  Garten,  den  der  Meister  liess  erbauen. 

Darum  durch  üppig  blumendes  Geranke 

Soll  man  das  Aussen  ahnen  mehr  als  schauen.  (GLD,  p.  191) 

Hofmannsthal’s  garden,  like  Stefan  George’s,  is,  at  this  stage  of 
his  development,  a  refuge  for  the  artistic  temperament  —  a  private, 
encapsulated  world.  Upon  various  other  occasions  he  used  the  image 
of  a  glass  globe  surrounding  the  poet,  through  which  his  view  may 
encompass  the  world,  but  within  which  a  peaceful  timelessness  pre- 
vails.^^ 

Nature  became  for  him  the  Dionysian  symbol  for  an  eternal  pro¬ 
cess  of  growth  in  which  all  spatial  and  temporal  distinctions  vanish. 
His  first  poetic  expressions  of  such  thoughts  are  clarified  later  in 
“Zukunft’’  (1905)  where  he  defends  the  so-called  decadent  writers 
“die  .  .  .  viele  Vergangenheit  in  sich  tragen  .  .  .  Denn  dort  wo  im 
jungen  Gras  abgestorbene  Blätter  vom  vorigen  Jahre  liegen,  dort  hat 
sie  der  Gärtner  sorgfältig  zusammengetragen,  um  unter  den  geheimen 
Kräften  ihrer  Verwesung  das  Kostbarste  zu  bergen:  Samen,  aus  dem 
er  junge  Bäume  ziehen  will’’  (P,  II,  184).  Such  magic  is  present  in 
the  gardens  of  the  Persian  brothers  Amgiad  and  Assad,  as  sketched  in 
Hofmannsthal’s  diary  in  1894.  They  consider  the  four  elements  of  the 
ancients  as  holy  and  they  can  be  moved  to  tears  by  the  mere  con¬ 
templation  of  a  landscajie.  The  air  in  their  gardens  is  in  magic  move¬ 
ment,  which  can  be  said  to  imply  constant  transformation  and  growth. 
Especially  the  one  brother  sees  the  inner  and  the  outer  world  as  a 
harmonious  entity  (C,  IX,  689).  In  this  mystical  concept  of  life, 
Hofmannsthal  views  the  poet’s  words  as  talismans  of  the  eternal 
truth  in  all  things:  “Solche  Talismane  lässt  der  Zaubergarten  des 
Lebens  zurück,  sie  haben  Kraft  über  die  Welt”  (C,  IX,  690;  see  also  p. 
678). 

A  lyrical  expression  of  magic  rulership  is  found  in  the  garden- 
world  of  “Der  Kaiser  von  China  spricht:”  (1897?  1898?),  which 
possesses  a  series  of  concentric  walls  inclosing  various  stages  and  classes 

"See  H.’s  Briefe,  1900-1909  CWien,  1937),  pp.  146,  327. 
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of  human  existence.  This  broad  domain  is  oriented  upon  the  ruler 
at  its  center  and  is  merely  the  extension  of  his  will.  His  garden  is 
broadly  conceived;  large  rivers  flow  in  all  directions,  “meinen  Garten 
zu  bewässern, /Der  die  weite  Erde  ist”  (GLD,  p.  32).  The  emperor 
knows  only  one  power  beyond  himself;  his  garden  extends: 

Bis  ans  Meer,  die  letzte  Mauer 

Die  mein  Reich  und  mich  umgibt.  (GLD,  p.  33) 

Here  the  poet  is  the  master  of  his  destiny  and  finds  no  discord  be¬ 
tween  dreams  and  reality.  Yet  the  walls  arc  there  to  limit  and  pro¬ 
tect.  In  “Besitz”  (1893),  the  poet’s  yearning  toward  the  wider  land¬ 
scape  is  clearly  contrasted  with  his  simultaneous  introversion.  The 
lyric  begins:  , 

Cirosser  Garten  liegt  erschlossen. 

Weite  schweigende  Terrassen: 

Müsst  mich  alle  Teile  kennen, 

jeden  Teil  gemessen  lassen!  (GLD,  p.  515) 

But  then  it  appears  that  the  ultimate  goal  of  this  Faustian  yearning 
is  not  life  itself,  but  rather  a  return  to  the  pond  at  the  garden’s  center, 
which  mirrors  .  ,  des  Gartens  ganze  Freudc/Träiunerisch  vereint 
entriegelt.”  The  question  of  reconciliation  with  life  is  left  unanswered: 
“Hat  dies  wo  im  Leben  Raum?”  (GLD,  p.  516). 

An  important  factor  in  these  early  years  is  Hofmannsthal’s  realiza¬ 
tion  that  his  cozy  dream  garden  with  its  “Trost  des  schönen  Lebens” 
(GLD,  p.  76)  might  of  itself  become  a  trap.  For  there  was  not  only 
an  external  danger  confronting  him.  There  was  also  the  internal 
danger  of  indulgence  in  aesthetic  pursuits  without  having  established 
a  firm  ethical  commitment  to  society.  In  the  author’s  treatment  of 
this  conflict  of  forces,  which  he  most  frequently  chose  to  express  in 
dramatic  form,  his  garden  image  serves  as  a  scenic  device. 

In  Gestern  (1891),  Andrea’s  Gartensaal  and  garden  are  the  setting 
for  his  recognition  of  the  truth:  “Was  einmal  war,  das  lebt  auch  ewig 
fort”  (GLD,  p.  179).  Reflecting  his  change  of  heart  is  the  recollection 
that,  in  the  hours  before  Arlette’s  rendezvous  with  Lorenzo,  his  pure¬ 
ly  aesthetic,  artificial  garden  (“Was  suchen  wir  in  ihr  [der  Natur] 
als  unsre  Spur?”  [GLD,  p.  167]  )  had  been  611ed  with  a  magic  spirit 
of  love  which  he  had  neither  comprehended  nor  shared  at  the  time: 

Da  wars.  Da!  wie  ich  fort  war.  Da,  sag  ja! 
ln  blauem  Dufte  lag  der  Garten  da  .  .  . 
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Die  FliederdoIJcn  leuchteten  und  bebten  .  .  . 
Der  Brunnen  rauschte  und  die  Falter  schwebten. 


Am  Himmel  war  ein  Dräni{en  und  ein  Ziehn, 

IX’s  Abends  Atem  tsühllc  im  Jasmin 

Und  liess  verträumte  Blüien  niederwehen.  (CJLD,  pp.  17d  l79) 

The  garden  is  again  part  of  the  setting  for  Alkestis  (1893)  al¬ 
though  it  has  no  place  in  Euripides’  drama.  The  prologue  of  Hof¬ 
mannsthal’s  translation  is  spoken  from  the  garden  wall,  and  Death  ap¬ 
pears  through  the  “Gartenpförtchen.”'*  In  Der  Tor  und  der  Tod 
(1893),  Death  enters  Claudio’s  personal  domain  through  the  locked 
garden,  in  which  also,  at  the  end  of  the  drama,  Claudio  rejoins  in 
death  the  spirits  of  those  whom  he  had  denied  in  life  (See  GLD,  pp. 
199,  205,  220).’®  In  this  work,  as  in  Alkestis  or  Gerechtigkeit  (1893), 
in  which  the  angel  of  justice  enters  the  poet’s  garden  and  admonishes 
him  to  deeper  commitment  to  life  (P.  I,  138),  the  garden  wall  again 
suggests  the  limits  of  a  certain  way  of  life,  while  its  gate  opens  to 
the  unknown  world  beyond,  either  to  death  or  to  a  broader  existence. 

In  Der  Tor  und  der  Tod  is  also  seen,  in  Death’s  words  to  Claudio, 
an  extremely  significant  new'  application  of  the  garden  image: 

Im  Innern  quillt  euch  allen  treu  ein  Geist, 

Der  diesem  Chaos  toter  Sachen 
Be/ichung  cin/.uhauchen  heisst 
Und  euren  C>artcn  draus  zu  machen 

Für  Wirksamkeit,  Beglückung  und  Verdruss.  (GLD,  pp.  210-211) 
This  garden  is  the  vision  of  a  new  goal,  which  is  not  a  refuge  but 
rather  a  challenge  to  man’s  ability  to  give  order  and  meaning  to  life. 
The  individual,  in  learning  to  know  himself  and  his  immediate  en¬ 
vironment,  learns  to  know'  a  broader  sphere.  As  Hofmannsthal  said 
once  in  his  diarj’:  “Die  Menschen  suchen  ihre  Seele  und  finden  dafür 
das  Leben”  (C,  IX,  683).  In  this  way  one  can  make  his  “garden” 
the  expression  of  his  better  self. 

Similarly,  Hofmannsthal’s  “victorious”  personages  in  his  dramas  of 
the  late  nineties  recognize  and  obey,  each  in  his  own  way,  a  higher 
law  or  ideal  to  which  they  surrender  their  individual  pride.  The  af- 

Dramen.  1  (Frankfurt  a.  M.,  1953),  9-10.  Hereafter  D,  I. 

*3  S.  O.  Palleske,  in  comparing  Der  Tor  und  der  Tod  with  L'lntruse,  has 
noted  H.’s  close  association  with  Maeterlinck  in  his  symbolization  of  characters 
and  locales  (Maeterlinck  en  Allemagne  [Strasbourg,  1938],  pp.  138-139).  Sec 
also  Genevieve  Bianquis,  "H.  et  la  France,”  R  Litt  Comp,  XXXVII,  317. 
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firmation  of  the  contemplative  existence  as  both  a  goal  and  a  way 
ot  life  is  seen  in  the  character  of  Sobeide’s  husband  {Die  Hochzeit  der 
Sobeide,  1899).  In  contrast  with  Sobcide,  who  feels  the  burden  of 
“immer  wieder  durchgedachten/verblassten,  jetzt  schon  toten 
Möglichkeiten”  (D,  I,  97),  the  merchant  has,  in  his  garden  and  its 
tower,  come  to  terms  with  both  temporal  and  eternal  forces.  Sobeide 
says  to  him: 

Du  hast  mir  im  GesprSch  einmal  gesagt  ; 

seitdem  ich  lebe,  diese  ganze  Zeit 

wär  dir  beinahe  nur  in  deinen  Gärten 

dahingegangen  und  im  stillen  Turm, 

den  du  gebaut,  den  Sternen  nachzuschauen.  CD>  I>  96) 

Like  the  gardener  in  Das  kleine  Welttheater  (1897)’*  he  has  recog¬ 
nized  in  nature  the  truths  which  apply  to  all  of  life.  He  has  observed 
how  plants  differ  according  to  their  surroundings,  yet  always  remain 
true  to  themselves  and  their  potentialities.  Further,  through  his  medi¬ 
tation  and  study  in  the  garden  tower,  he  has  observed  a  higher  unity 
of  purpose  to  which  he  subordinates  his  actions: 

Was  ist  denn  Reifsein,  wenn  nicht:  ein  Gesetz 
für  sich  und  für  die  Sterne  anerkennen!  CD,  L  Hl) 

A  victorious  character  of  a  different,  more  intuitive  type  is  Dianora 
(Die  Frau  im  Fenster,  1897),  whose  garden  is  pictured  as  lying  open 
to  the  world,  although  its  walls  can  be  seen  in  the  background  (D, 
I,  57).  Dianora’s  full  commitment  to  love  has  transformed  her  char¬ 
acter:  “Wie  sehr  bin  ich  verwandelt,  wie  verzaubert!”  (D,  I,  60). 
She  feels  closely  bound  to  life,  but  has  no  fear  of  death: 

Ich  könnte  gehn  am  schmalen  Rand  der  Mauer 

und  würd  so  wenig  schwindlig  als  im  Garten.  (D,  I,  60) 

Also  Vittoria  (Der  Abenteurer  und  die  Sängerin,  1898)  has  attained 
self-realization  through  love  and  sacrifice.  She  sees  in  love  the  creation 
of  a  wonder-world,  “die  schwebt,  mit  selig  unbeschwerten  Gärten,/ 
schwebenden  Abgründen  .  .  .”  (D,  I,  240).  Thus,  into  the  gardens 
of  these  individuals  Hofmannsthal  projects  a  new  magic  which  is  the 
product  of  humanitarian  ideals  and  deeply  felt  emotions  rather  than 
of  aesthetic  dreams. 

The  gardener  says:  "Und  noch  ein  Grösseres  widerfährt  mir  auch: /Dass 
an  den  Blumen  ich  erkennen  kann/Die  wahren  Wege  aller  Kreatur”  (GLD, 
p.  301). 
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Yet  every  such  garden  of  fulfillment  has  its  counterpart  of  futility — 
a  negative  clement  which  Schaeder  notes  in  reference  to  the  author’s 
works  in  general:  “Immer  ist  im  Bereich  des  individuellen  Lebens  .  .  . 
ein  Moment  des  Gegensatzes  verbunden.”’®  The  danger  vhich  con¬ 
fronts  his  dramatic  characters  is  measured  by  the  degree  to  which 
they  are  able  to  “open”  themselves  to  the  world.  In  Der  weisse  Fächer 
(1897),  Miranda’s  garden  mirrors  the  barrenness  of  her  life  of  se¬ 
clusion  spent  in  futile  brooding  for  her  dead  husband:  “Der  totenstille 
Garten  mit  den  wenigen  starren  Bäumen  und  den  verwilderten  Lauben. 
Die  Teiche  ohne  Wasser,  nebenbei  das  leere  Flussbett  .  .  .  Und  alle 
kühlen  heimlichen  Kammern,  die  Terrassen,  das  Lusthaus,  alles 
versperrt”  (GLD,  p.  234).  Here  is  no  magic  movement,  no  depths 
or  heights  of  experience,  no  growth  of  the  personality.  It  is  a  travesty 
of  a  garden,  having  its  parallel  in  the  case  of  Fortunio,  whose  sadness, 
the  grandmother  says,  is  as  out  of  place  as  a  cypress  in  a  flowerpot 
(GLD,  p.  228). 

An  absolute  divorcement  from  life  and  nature  is  the  lot  of  the 
merchant’s  son  in  Das  Märchen  der  672.  Nacht  ( 1904) .  Like  Sobeide, 
who  has  no  garden  of  her  own,’*  he  leads  an  empty,  selfish  life.  His 
one  brief  glimpse  of  nature  and  beauty,  in  the  greenhouse  of  a  stranger’s 
garden,  becomes  a  nightmare;  in  the  increasing  darkness  he  sees  “sinn¬ 
los  drohende  Zweige”  and  “Blüten,  die  .  .  .  etwas  von  Masken  hatten, 
heimtückischen  Masken  mit  zugewachsenen  Augenlöchem.”’^  He 
finally  dies  a  mean  and  ugly  death,  without  having  realized  any  of  his 
higher  potentialities.  In  this  work,  the  evening  scene,  instead  of  promis¬ 
ing  fulfillment  (in  “Ad  me  ipsum”:  “der  Abend  als  Erfüllung:  etwas 
millenarischcs”  fNR,  LXV,  366],  becomes  the  time  of  chaos  and 
lurking  danger.’* 

A  striking  contrast  between  the  positive  and  negative  approaches 
to  life,  likewise  expressed  through  the  medium  of  light  and  the  garden 
is  found  in  Die  Frau  tm  Fenster.  Dianora’s  garden  is  bathed  in  the 

Schaeder,  p.  17. 

After  Sobeide  has  told  her  husband  that  she  considers  real  participation  in 
life  an  unattainable  goal  for  herself,  he  opens  the  door  to  his  moonlit  garden  and 
says:  “Und  wenn  ich  dir  die  erste  Tür  auftäte,/die  einzige  verschlossene  auf  dem 
Weg?’’,  but  she  scorns  his  words  (D,  I,  105). 

Erzählungen  CStockholm,  1945),  p.  22.  See  also  Freiwald,  p.  55. 

18  Note  also  H.’s  image  of  chaos  (from  his  diaiy) :  “Chaos  als  totes  dumpfes 
Hinlungem  der  Dinge  im  Halhlicht’’  (C,  IX,  688). 
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warm,  soft  light  of  the  setting  sun,  while  that  of  her  neighbor  is  al¬ 
ready  in  darkness: 

So  liegt  sein  kleiner  Garten  schon  im  Schatten: 

er  fürchtet  sich  und  sperrt  sich  ein,  allein! 

Für  ihn  ist  jetzt  schon  Nacht,  doch  freuts  ihn  nicht.  (D,  I,  59) 

Certain  biographical  implications  of  Hofmannsthal’s  garden  sym¬ 
bolism  as  well  as  its  dimensions  and  shadings  are  most  completely  il¬ 
lustrated  in  the  final  work  of  this  period,  Dai  Bergwerk  zu  Falun,  in 
the  five-act  version  (1899).**  Anna’s  “freundlicher  bäurischer  Garten’’ 
(GLD,  p.  404)  is,  one  might  say,  the  realization  of  that  garden  en¬ 
visioned  in  Death’s  words  to  Claudio  and  is  the  direct  antithesis  of  the 
magic,  aesthetic  garden  of  the  first  years  of  the  decade.  In  the  sym¬ 
bolical  structure  of  the  play,  Anna’s  garden  occupies  an  intermediary 
position  between  the  ordered  existence  of  Anna’s  world,  which  Elis  has 
for  a  time  made  his  own,  and  “das  fürchterliche  Andere”  (GLD,  p.  462) 
of  the  mountain  queen’s  realm  below  the  mine.  Hofmannsthal  has  stat¬ 
ed  that  Das  Bergwerk  zu  Falun  contains  an  analysis  of  the  poet’s  ex¬ 
istence  (NR,  LXV,  365) ;  correspondingly,  Elis’  decision  to  leave  Anna 
involves  a  renunciation  of  this  “surface  world”  of  domestic  love  and 
responsibility  in  favor  of  a  return  to  the  introspxxtive  depths  of  the 
creative  personality.  The  stage  directions  for  the  fourth  act  are  es¬ 
pecially  significant  in  this  regard: 

Der  Garten.  Im  Hintergrund  links,  bergauf,  das  Haus,  dahinter  der  Berg.  Rechts, 
bergab,  das  Bette  des  Baches,  von  Weiden  verdeckt.  Den  Hintergrund  schliesst 
der  Zaun,  dahinter  eine  schmale  Landstrasse,  jenseits  Buschwerk.  Der  ganze 
Garten  ist  ein  grashcwachsener  Abhang,  auf  dem  unregelmässig  Obstbäume 
stehen.  Abendsonne.  CGLD,  p.  432) 

Here  the  garden  is  part  of  a  complex  of  three  suggested  levels:  the 
heights  of  the  mountain;  the  intermediate  level,  on  which  Anna’s  house 
and  garden  lie;  and  finally,  the  way  to  the  lower  world,  indicated  by 
the  road  and  the  shaded  brook,  along  whose  bank  Torbem  app>ears 
later  in  the  act.  In  this  pxjitentous  evening  scene  Elis  denies  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  self-fulfillment  through  marriage  with  Anna  and  chooses 
rather  the  way  to  the  depths,  “der  Weg  durch  die  Versenkung.”*®  In 

Schaeder  (p.  3)  speaks  of  H.’s  3  "ways  into  life”:  “Der  Weg  durch  die 
Versenkung,  der  Weg  über  die  Welt  und  die  Vereinigung  beider  Möglichkeiten 
auf  einer  höheren  Stufe  der  Erkenntnis":  cf.  "Ad  me  ipsum,"  NR,  LXV,  360-361. 
In  connection  with  H.’s  symbolic  use  of  levels,  the  following  words  from  his  diary 
are  significant:  “Schichten  aufeinander  in  der  Menschenseele.  Eine  verdeckt  die 
andere,  zuweilen  klarer  Blick  hinunter”  (C,  IX,  678). 
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an  act  of  poetic  self  •cleansing,  Hofmannsthal  wrote  into  Elis*  character 
an  excess  of  the  dark  inner  forces  which  are  part  of  every  life  but  which 
can  disrupt  and  destroy  if  a  balance  between  the  inner  and  the  outer 
world  is  not  established. 

To  summarize,  we  have  seen  how  Hofmannsthal’s  garden  image 
reflects  his  constant  exploration  of  divergent  courses  of  human  be¬ 
havior  {ErlebrnsmoglichkeUen  was  a  favorite  term),  but  at  the  same 
time  his  search  for  relationships  between  the  individual  and  his  sur¬ 
roundings.  Further,  it  has  been  shown  that  the  garden  plays  a  major 
role  in  the  expression  of  his  ideal  of  progress  toward  a  higher,  mystical 
goal,  which  process  he  later  summarized  as  follows:  “Eines  baut  sich 
auf  dem  andern  auf,  wir  sind  in  einem  Zaubergarten,  dessen  Wege 
ineinander  münden  und  sich  dabei  doch,  ohne  dass  wir  es  merken, 
höher  und  höher  em|Dorwinden ;  was  wir  verloren,  ist  in  verwandelter, 
erhöhter  Gestalt  auf  einmal  wieder  neben  uns  und  alles  wandert  mit 
uns  zugleich  nach  oben.*’**  Implicit  in  this  view  of  life  is  his  belief  in 
personal  salvation  through  knowledge  of  oneself  and  through  victory 
over  passivity  and  fear.  Especially  in  the  later  dramas  of  the  period 
we  have  seen  his  renunciation  of  the  “closed”  existence  which  had  been 
represented  in  his  narrow  dream  garden.**  After  1900,  the  garden 
played  no  significant  figurative  role  in  his  works  except  in  certain 
prose  passages  which  have  been  cited  insofar  as  they  help  to  explain 
earlier  works.**  With  Hofmannsthal’s  commitment  in  his  “social 
dramas”  to  what  he  had  already  foreseen  as  “die  überindividuelle 
Darstellung”  (C,  IX,  665)  the  raison  d’etre  of  his  garden  image  dis¬ 
appeared. 

Univernty  of  Illinois 

No  garden  appears  in  E.  T.  A.  Hoffmann’s  Die  Bergwerke  zu  Falun, 
which  was  H.’s  source. 

»»  Briefe,  1900-1909,  p.  122. 

®*  In  “Ad  me  ipsum’’:  “Es  [‘das  höhere  Leben’]  muss  sich  einstellen  als 
richtige  Schicksalserfüllung,  nicht  als  Traum  oder  Trance"  CNR,  LXV,  364). 

**  For  the  sake  of  completeness,  an  appearance  of  the  garden  image  in 
Andreas  (1912-)  should  be  noted.  When  visiting  Nina  in  her  apartment,  Andreas 
sees  next  door  a  beautiful  little  roof  garden  which  Nina  would  like  to  possess. 
He  then  dreams  of  obtaining  it  for  her  as  his  mistress.  He  would  make  a  sort 
of  living  room  of  it,  with  higher  walls  and  the  appropriate  furniture.  He  toys 
with  the  thought  of  being  “der  Herr  dieses  Zaubergartens’’  (Erzählungen,  pp.  187- 
188).  This  vision  of  the  garden  involves  no  deep  or  lasting  commitment  and 
reflects  merely  a  rejected  Erlebnismöglichkeit. 


HOFMANNSTHAL  AND  KAFKA:  TWO  MOTIFS 
Frank  Wood 

It  might  at  first  glance  seem  a  hazardous  undertaking  to  relate  to 
each  other  two  such  different  writers  as  the  author  of  Das  Grosse 
Welttheater  and  the  author  of  Der  Prozess,  had  not  Joseph  Mühl* 
berger,  in  two  recent  addresses,  provided  an  interesting  starting-point 
for  such  a  connection.*  Mühlberger  refers  specifically  to  Hofmanns¬ 
thal’s  Briefe  des  Zurückgekehrten  (1907)  in  which  the  poet’s  mouth¬ 
piece  (the  fictivc  letter-writer  and  repatriated  German)  describes,  af¬ 
ter  long  absence,  the  spiritual  climate  of  Europe  before  1914: 

Und  zugleich  zitterte  etwas  durch  mich  hin,  etwas,  das  mir  die  Brust 
entzweiteilte  wie  ein  Hauch,  ein  so  unbeschreibliches  Anwehen  des 
ewigen  Nichts,  des  ewigen  Nirgends,  ein  Atem  nicht  des  Todes,  sondern 
des  Nicht-Lebens,  unbeschreiblich  .  .  .  das  nahm  ein  Gesicht  an,  eine 
eigene  zweideutige  Miene  so  toH  innerer  Unsicherheit,  bösartiger 
Unwirklichkeit:  so  nichtig  lag  es  da  —  so  gespensterhaft  nichtig  .  .  . 
Ihre  Häuser,  ihre  Monumente,  ihre  Strassen,  das  war  für  mich  in 
diesem  etwas  visionären  Augenblick  nichts  als  die  tausendfach  gespielte 
Fratze  ihrer  gespenstigen  Nicht-Existenz  .  .  .* 

Mühlbergcr’s  conclusion  hardly  admits  of  disproof  that  in  such  lines 
the  world  of  the  bank  official  Joseph  K.  and  the  land-surveyor  K.  (of 
all  those  “die  einmal  dem  Fehlläuten  der  Nachtglocke  gefolgt’’)  is 
clearly  foreshadowed.* 

The  Hofmannsthal-Kafka  analogies  may  even  be  carried  a  step 
further  than  Mühlberger  has  carried  them  by  considering  these  authors’ 
mutual  concern  with  the  human  TContaktlosigkeit’.  If  the  dilemmas  of 
the  Kafka  world,  whatever  else  they  may  signify,  derive  primarily  from  a 
failure  of  heart  (Lieblosigkeit  or  Trägheit  des  Herzens  in  respect  to 
the  relationship  between  the  I  and  Thou),  surely  no  less  could  be 
said  for  the  situations  in  which  the  early  Hofmannsthal  protagonists 
find  themselves.  Particularly  the  concluding  section  of  Das  Märchen 
der  672.  Nacht,  portions  of  Das  Erlebnis  des  Marschalls  von 
Bassompiirre  (wherever,  in  fact,  the  protective  veil  of  Prä-existenz 
has  been  tom  asunder  to  reveal  the  menacing  Mundus  behind  it) 

^  Joseph  Mühlberger,  Hugo  von  Hofmannsthal.  Franz  Kafka.  Zwei  Vorträge 
(Esslingen,  1953). 

*  Hugo  von  Hofmannsthal,  Prosa  II,  345  ff. 

*  Franz  Kafka,  Erzählungen  und  kleine  Prosa,  "Der  Landarzt",  I,  140. 
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reproduce  almost  frighteningly  the  ambiance  of  the  Kafka  novels. 
Thus  both  worlds  harbor,  so  to  speak,  a  similar  worm  at  their  core. 
One  might  even  detect  a  suggestion  of  Hofmannsthal's  ‘pre-existential’ 
problematics  in  a  Kafka  aphorism  (“Er”):  “Es  war  damals  eine 
Art  Abschied,  den  er  von  der  Scheinwelt  der  Jugend  nahm,”  were 
it  not  for  the  fact  that  in  the  remainder  of  the  sentence  Kafka's 
tragic  vision  of  life  hardly  finds  an  echo  in  Hofmannsthal's  art  at  its 
gloomiest:  .  .sie  [die  Jugend)  hatte  ihn  übrigens  niemals  getauscht, 

sondern  nur  durch  die  Reden  aller  Autoritäten  ringsherum  täuschen 
lassen.”*  For  the  wish-thought  of  Kafka's  youthful  crisis  “war  nur 
eine  Verteidigung,  eine  Verbürgerlichung  des  Nichts,  ein  Hauch  von 
Munterkeit,  den  er  dem  Nichts  geben  wollte,  in  das  er  zwar  damals 
kaum  die  ersten  bcuoisstcn  Schritte  tat,  das  er  aber  schon  als  sein 
Element  fühlte.  .''® 

Yet  if  Hofmannsthal  foresaw  even  thus  clearly  and  early  the  im¬ 
minence  of  a  Kafka  world  in  the  reality  of  Europe  about  him,  his  en¬ 
tire  creative  effort,  at  any  rate,  was  directed  to  shoring  traditional 
values  against  these  ruins.  We  receive  a  fairly  accurate  measure  of 
the  disparity  between  them  by  examining  two  important  motifs  which 
both  authors  adapted  to  their  own  literary  purposes.  The  first  motif 
I  shall  call  that  of  "der  Heizer^’.  Attention  has  already  been  drawn, 
without  extended  analysis,  to  a  possible  analogy  between  Hofmanns¬ 
thal's  poem  “Manche  freilich  müssen  drunten  sterben”  and  Freili- 
grath's  poem  “Von  unten  auf.”®  In  the  wooden  metrics  of  the  latter 
poem  the  political  poet  describes  a  gala  Rhine  trip  of  the  King  and 
Queen  of  Prussia  who  enjoy  the  beautiful  scenery  and  pleasures  of  a 
summer's  day  on  the  polished  upper-deck  of  the  royal  yacht: 

Sie  sahn  zu  Rhein,  sie  sahn  zu  Berg:  wie  war  das  Schifflein  doch  so 
nett! 

Es  ging  sich  auf  den  Dielen  fast  als  wie  auf  Sans  Soucis  Parkett!* 

The  poet  then  proceeds  to  describe  the  ‘Proletarier-Maschinist’,  the 
‘soul  of  all  this  splendor’,  struggling  before  his  furnace  in  the  hold, 
far  removed  from  the  royal  pair  above  him.  After  weary  hours  of  work 

^  Franz  Kafka,  Gesammelte  Schriften,  V,  282. 

Ibid. 

®  S.  S.  Prauer,  German  Lyric  Poetry:  A  Critical  Analysis  of  Selected  Poems 
from  Klopstock  to  Rilke  (London,  1952),  p.  206. 

"Ferdinand  Freiligrath,  Sämtliche  Werke  (I^ipzig,  1906),  V,  101. 
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he  manages  to  escaf>e  for  a  few  minutes  through  the  hatch  to  snatch 
a  breath  of  fresh  deck-air.  The  remainder  of  the  poem  is  the  stoker’s 
silent  apostrophe  to  his  monarch,  spiced  with  all  the  ‘shocking*  liberal 
socialism  of  the  mid-eighteen-hundreds.  In  the  last  analysis  it  is  the 
ship’s  stoker  upon  whom,  regardless  of  class  or  privilege,  the  destinies 
of  the  allegorical  ship-of-state  depend : 

Wie  mahnt  dies  Boot  mich  an  den  Staat!  Licht  auf  den  Höhen 
wandelst  Du! 

T^ef  unten  aber,  in  der  Nacht  und  in  der  Arbeit  dunklem  Schoss, 
Tief  unten,  von  der  Not  geformt,  da  schür’  und  schmied’  ich  mir  mein 
Los! 

Nicht  meines  nur,  auch  deines,  Herr!  Wer  hält  die  Räder  dir  im  Takt, 
Wenn  nicht  mit  schwielenharter  Faust  der  Heizer  seine  Eisen 
packt  .  .  .* 

The  social  tendency  of  the  poem  is  obvious,  the  language  allegorical, 
the  meaning  literal  to  the  point  of  banality,  while  the  distinctions 
between  ‘above’  and  ‘below’  arc  limited  to  a  special  problem  in  a 
distinct  historical  setting. 

As  for  the  symbolical  ship  of  Hofmannsthal’s  poem,  the  metaphors 
primarily  support  the  meaning  of  the  poet’s  view  of  the  pre-existential 
stage  of  life  where  no  sides  are  taken  (least  of  all  in  a  politico-social 
sense)  because  there  is  always  unity,  and  where  human  differences 
are  reconciled  in  the  still  unbroken  and  integral  cosmos: 

.Manche  freilich  müssen  drunten  sterben, 

Wo  die  schweren  Ruder  der  SchifiFe  streifen, 

Andre  wohnen  bei  dem  Steuer  droben, 

Kennen  Vogelflug  und  Länder  der  Sterne. 

Manche  liegen  immer  mit  schweren  Gliedern, 

Bei  den  Wurzeln  des  verworrenen  Lebens, 

Andern  sind  die  Stühle  gerichtet 
Bei  den  Sibyllen,  den  Königinnen, 

Und  da  sitzen  sie  wie  zu  Hause, 

Leichten  Hauptes  und  leichter  Hände  .  . 

The  ptoem  presents  a  vision  of  the  order  of  human  society  as  a  related¬ 
ness  of  all  things  despite  temporal  distinctions.  Hofmannsthal  does  not 
identify  with  the  social  underdog  (the  ‘stoker’  is  conspicuously  absent) 
as  Freiligrath  does,  nor  does  he  challenge  or  threaten  the  favored  few 
at  the  helm,  for,  though  he  is  of  their  party,  he  is  conscious  of  the 

^  Ihid.,  p.  102. 

*•  Hugo  von  Hofmannsthal,  Werke,  I,  16. 
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relativity  of  the  human  scene: 

Doch  ein  Schatten  fällt  von  jenen  Leben 
ln  die  anderen  Leben  hinüber, 

Und  die  leichten  sind  an  die  schweren 
Wie  an  Luft  und  Erde  gebunden  .  .  .*** 

Nor  is  Hofmannsthal’s  vision  of  life  restricted  to  a  purely  historical 
period;  rather  it  incorporates  a  cosmic  philosophy.  It  would  be  al¬ 
most  gratuitous  to  continue  to  show  how  he  developed  his  conception 
of  ’oben’  and  ‘unten’  throughout  his  career,  especially  in  Das  Salz¬ 
burger  Grosse  Welttheater  where  it  is  worked  into  the  very  scenic 
arrangement  of  the  action  itself. 

A  similar  “oben-unten”  relationship  is  expressed  in  another  of 
Hofmannsthal’s  poems  which  also  employs  the  ship-metaphor  {"Der 
Schiffskoch,  ein  Gefangener,  singt’*) . 

Weh,  geschieden  von  den  Meinigen, 

Lieg  ich  hier  seit  vielen  Wochen; 

Ach  und  denen,  die  mich  peinigen. 

Muss  ich  Mahl  —  um  Mahlzeit  kochen  ..." 

The  poem  is  again  an  expression  of  pre-existential  unity  in  a  creative 
sense.  The  conflict  is  between  blunt  everyday  feelings  and  the  inspired 
insights  of  the  artist  (or  any  of  his  early  Hofmannsthal  surrogates). 
The  tension  between  these  worlds  is  articulated  in  the  “oben-unten” 
frame  of  reference: 

Und  wie  ich  gebeugt  beim  Licht  in 
Süss  —  und  scharfen  Düften  wühle, 

Steigen  auf  ins  Herz  der  Freiheit 
Ungeheure  Gefühle!  .  . 

The  freedom  desired  is  not  that  of  Freiligrath’s  social  concern  nor, 
as  we  shall  later  see,  that  of  Kafka  but  the  cosmic  freedom  of  a  poem 
like  “Gute  Stunde”  where  life  can  never  be  destroyed  since  it  is  con¬ 
tained  in  all  things  forever. 

The  mere  contradistinctions  between  “those  who  govern  the  helm” 
and  “those  who  work  below  at  the  oars”  in  the  instances  discussed 
would,  in  themselves,  be  insufficient  evidence  that  Hofmannsthal’s 
indebtedness  to  Freiligrath  were  more  than  accidental.  There  is,  for 


'«Ibid. 

"  Ibid.,  I.  23. 
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instance,  no  mention  made  of  the  cardinal  figure  of  the  ‘stoker*. 
Fortunately,  in  Hofmannsthal’s  welhknown  essay  of  1902  {Über 
Charaktere  im  Roman  und  im  Drama)  we  find  the  following  vivid 
passage:  Balzac  is  trying  to  define  for  his  visitor,  Hammer-Purgstall, 
his  own  conception  of  the  daemonic  essence  of  the  artist’s  life,  “das 
Erlebnis  des  eigenen  Webens’’.  The  passage  is  long,  but  there  can  be 
little  question,  I  think,  of  its  relatedness  to  Freiligrath’s  poem  as  well 
as  to  the  other  Hofmannsthal  poems  already  considered: 

Haben  Sic  cine  Rcim:  auf  einem  Dampfschiff  gemacht?,  asks  Balzac.  Entsinnen 
Sie  sich  da  einer  sonderbaren,  beinah  Mitleid  erregenden  Gestalt,  die  gegen  Abend 
aus  einer  Lücke  des  Maschinenraumes  auftauchte  und  sich  für  eine  Viertelstunde 
oben  aufhielt,  um  Luft  zu  schöpfen?  Der  Mann  war  halbnackt,  er  hatte  ein 
geschwärztes  Gesicht  und  rote,  entzündete  Augen.  Man  hat  Ihnen  gesagt,  dass  er 
der  Heizer  der  Maschine  ist.  Sooft  er  heraufkam,  taumelte  er;  er  trank  gierig 
einen  grossen  Krug  Wasser  leer,  er  legte  sich  auf  einen  Haufen  Werg  und 
spielte  mit  dem  Schiffshund,  er  warf  ein  Paar  scheue,  fast  schwachsinnige  Blicke 
auf  die  schönen  und  fröhlichen  Passagiere  der  ersten  Kajüte,  die  auf  Deck  waren, 
sich  an  den  Sternen  des  südlichen  Himmels  zu  entzücken;  er  atmete,  dieser 
Mensch,  mit  Gier,  so  wie  er  getrunken  hatte,  die  Luft,  welche  dtuchfeuchtet  war 
von  einer  in  Tau  vergehenden  Nachtwolke  und  dem  Dtift  von  unberührten 
Palmeninseln,  der  über  das  Meer  heranschwebte;  und  er  verschwand  wieder  in 
den  Bauch  des  Schiffes,  ohne  die  Sterne  und  den  Duft  der  geheimnisvollen 
Inseln  auch  nur  bemerkt  zu  haben.  Das  sind  die  Aufenthalte  des  Künstlers  unter 
den  Menschen,  wenn  er  taumelnd  und  mit  blöden  Augen  aus  dem  feurigen 
Bauch  seiner  Arbeit  hervorkrieebt.  Aber  dieses  Geschöpf  ist  nicht  ärmer  als  die 
droben  auf  dem  Deck  .  . 

The  general  situation  of  the  two  stokers  “down  under”  —  worker  and 
poet  respectively  —  are  too  similar  to  be  merely  accidentally  related. 
Frciligrath  proceeds,  for  example,  to  describe  his  character  as  follows: 

Mit  halbem  Leibe  taucht  er  auf  aus  seinem  lodernden  Versteck; 

In  seiner  Falltür  steht  er  da,  und  überschaut  sich  das  Verdeck. 

Das  glühnde  Eisen  in  der  Hand,  Antlitz  und  Arme  rot  erhitzt, 

Mit  der  gewölbten  haar’gen  Brust  auf  das  Geländer  breit  gestützt  .  .  . 

If  the  general  situation  is  the  same,  deviations  in  detail  are  neverthe¬ 
less  conspicuous.  Freiligrath’s  proud  stoker  who  takes  his  time  above 
deck  is  negated  in  Hofmannsthal’s  staggering,  exhausted  Heizer  who 
can  hardly  wait  to  return  to  work  again.  One  might  further  contrast 
Freiligrath’s  feeble  nature-imagery  seen  through  his  stoker’s  eyes  with 
the  richly  evocative  symbolism  of  Hofmansthal’s  “stars  of  the  southern 


Hugo  von  Hofmannsthal,  Prosa  II,  pp.  45-46. 
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sky“  and  “fragrance  of  untouched  palm-islands”  which  would  indeed 
warrant  this  figure’s  definition  as  “nicht  ärmer  als  die  droben  auf  dem 
Deck.”  So  far,  in  fact,  is  he  removed  from  the  conditions  of  the  real 
stoker  that  he  is  actually  placed,  in  the  words  of  Hofmannsthal’s 
earlier  poem,  “Bei  den  Sibyllen,  den  Königinnen”,  and  thus,  instead 
of  below,  is  paradoxically  to  be  found  “above”.  The  social  message  is 
submerged  in  a  larger  context.  This  life  “von  unten  auf’  is,  by  its 
very  consecration,  intimately  involved  with  that  of  the  world,  the 
passengers  on  deck.  For,  with  more  universal  justification  than 
Freiligrath’s  figure,  he  is  responsible  for  others  in  the  role  of  poet  who 
keeps  the  creative  fires  burning  which  interpret  man’s  total  experience. 

This  brief  analysis  of  the  “Heizer”  motif  may  fittingly  be  rounded 
off  with  some  reference  to  Kafka’s  “Heizer”  chapter  in  the  Amerika- 
Roman.  The  conflict  again  is  between  “above”  and  “below”,  but  the 
Kafka  relationship  between  the  two  orders  is  complex  and  obscure. 
Kafka’s  stoker  complains  to  Karl  Rossmann  in  New  York  Harbor  of 
the  unfair  treatment  accorded  him  by  the  head-stoker,  Schubal.  Yet 
when  the  stoker  ascends  with  Karl  to  the  captain’s  cabin  to  air  hb 
grievances,  he  presents  his  case  in  a  pitifully  unpersuasive  manner. 
In  this  helpless  exposure  to  the  authorities  he  can  merely  complain 
to  the  captain  of  the  injustice  done  to  him.  If  we  accept  an  inter¬ 
pretation  of  this  chapter,  that  the  authorities  here  are  only  interested 
in  discipline  and  not  justice,  and  that  accordingly  the  theme  of  the 
episode  is  the  questionability  of  any  kind  of  justice  on  earth,  Kafka’s 
stoker  is  the  only  one  so  far  considered  who  is  actually  victimized  by 
those  “above”,  whoever  these  may  be.'^  He  is  truly  and  in  the  literal 
sense  with  Hofmannsthal’s  “Wurzeln  des  verworrenen  Lebens”,  and 
he  drops  out  of  sight  as  though  he  had  never  been.  We  are  not,  in 
fact,  even  sure  he  has  been  victimized  any  more  than  man  in  general 
in  the  Kafka  world.  For  justice  can  only  be  attained  through  free¬ 
dom,  and  Kafka’s  characters  have  no  conception  of  it,  as  a  recent 
critic  puts  it,  because  they  exist  in  a  world  of  slavery.*®  To  sum  up: 
Freiligrath’s  stoker  is  a  determined,  clear-headed  challenge  to  society 
(we  feel  that  he  grasps  the  inner  workings  of  an  industrial  society 

Herbert  Tauber,  Franz  Kafka:  Eine  Deutung  seiner  Werke  (Zürich. 
1941),  p.  38. 

Erich  Heller,  The  Disinherited  Mind,  “The  World  of  Fran?  Kafka.” 
(Cambridge,  1952),  p.  173  ff. 
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much  better  than  royalty  walking  the  upper  deck).  Hofmannsthal’s 
stoker  is,  by  inversion,  the  actual  enjoyer  of  the  universe  whose 
fumacc-room  is  the  artist’s  workshop.  Kafka’s  stoker  is  a  soul  in  limbo, 
he  doesn’t  count,  and  his  final  “So  ist  es’’  is  an  endorsement  of  a  mean¬ 
ingless  existence. 


-2- 

The  difference  in  treatment  of  Kafka’s  and  Hofmannsthal’s  stoker 
figures  is  radical.  The  ultimate  problem  is  that  of  authority  directing 
life.  With  Hofmannsthal  it  grows  gradually  more  and  more  clear  — 
with  Kafka  it  is  anything  but  certain.  The  theme  of  the  guiding  power 
behind  human  life,  whether  expressed  in  metaphysical  or  religious 
terms,  leads  to  the  consideration  of  another  motif  as  a  commentary 
on  the  distance  between  the  worlds  of  these  two  authors.  Again  it  is 
an  early  Hofmannsthal  poem,  “Der  Kaiser  von  China  spricht,”  which 
suggests  comparison  with  Kafka’s  tale,  “Beim  Bau  der  Chinesischen 
Mauer.”  The  “Kaiser”  motif  supports  the  authority-theme,  the  central 
point  from  which  life  receives  its  direction.  In  the  poem,  the  Son  of 
Heaven,  center  of  all  things,  controls  uniquely  a  symmetrical  universe. 
His  authority  radiates  from  top  to  bottom,  von  oben  bis  unten,  as 
likewise  from  the  innermost  wall  of  his  domain  to  the  outer  last  one 
which  is  presumably  death.  Nowhere  and  never  does  his  rule  admit 
of  a  rupture  or  lapse,  from  the  order  of  nature  through  the  order  of 
man,  from  old  to  young,  farmer  to  warrior,  noble  to  slave.  Its  dis¬ 
tinguishing  feature  is  that  the  emperor  is  in  closest  contact  with  all 
its  elements;  name  and  rank  are  emanations  of  his  grandeur,  his 
empire  is  at  peace. 

What  is  the  situation  in  the  Kafka  tale?  Here,  again,  there  are 
several  p>ossible  interpretations  of  the  story  or  parts  of  it,  but  we  may 
limit  our  discussion  to  the  framework  of  Hofmannsthal’s  poem,  with¬ 
out  doing  violence  to  the  different  media  of  the  two  works  or  to  the 
authors’  respective  intentions.  For  whether  we  say,  with  one  critic,'* 
that  “  ‘The  Great  Wall  of  China’  implies  the  inconunensurability  be¬ 
tween  evidence  and  knowledge”  or,  with  another,  that  the  wall  re¬ 
presents  “nicht  nur  Vollendung  des  Irdischen,  sondern  Ausdruck 

‘•Charles  Neider,  The  Frozen  Sea;  A  Study  of  Franz  Kafka  (New  York, 
1948),  p.  27. 
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eines  Verlangens  über  das  Irdische  hinaus,”*^  the  problem  of  authority 
and  of  its  delegation  is  central  to  both. 

From  the  very  start  Kafka’s  story  presents  the  disconnectedness 
and  fragmentariness  of  the  wall;  we  are  aware  of  the  “viele  Lücken“ 
in  contrast  to  Hofmannsthal’s  neat  encirclement,  the  closed  circle. 
Next  we  are  introduced  to  the  only  living  reality  of  this  realm:  the 
Chinese  people  themselves,  while  the  very  core  and  beginning  of 
Hofmannsthal’s  poem  —  the  emperorship  —  fades  into  a  tissue  of 
legend  and  uncertainty.  With  Kafka  we  both  begin  and  end  with  the 
Freiligrath  situation  “von  unten  auf’  or,  more  exactly,  “Das  Kaisertum 
ist  unsterblich,  aber  der  einzelne  Kaiser  fällt  und  stürzt  ab.’”*  The 
function  of  the  wall  itself,  in  both  writers,  is  almost  antipodal.  In 
place  of  Hofmannsthal’s  concentric  symmetry  with  unbroken  com¬ 
munication  through  all  the  ranks  of  living  we  are  offered  Kafka’s  trag¬ 
ic  though  beautiful  parable  of  the  messenger  dispatched  by  a  dying 
emperor  to  his  furthest  subject,  “dem  winzig  vor  der  kaiserlichen  Sonne 
in  die  fernste  Feme  geflüchteten  Schatten’’.**  The  first  section  of  the 
parable  is  a  projection  of  how  authority  might  be  successfully  trans¬ 
mitted  (it  is  only  an  hypothesis),  were  we  dealing,  let  us  say,  with  a 
co-ordinated  Hofmannsthal  world:  “öffnete  sich  freies  Feld,  wie 
würde  er  fliegen,  und  bald  wohl  hörtest  Du  das  herrliche  Schlagen 
seiner  Fäuste  an  Deiner  Tür.’’  But  the  “Kontaktlosigkeit”  of  the  Kafka 
world  renders  this  impossible: 

Aber  statt  dessen,  wie  nutzlos  müht  er  sich  ab;  immer  zwängt  er  sich  noch 
durch  die  Gemächer  des  innersten  Palastes;  niemals  wird  er  sie  überwinden;  und 
gelänge  ihm  dies,  nichts  wäre  gewonnen;  die  Treppen  hinab  müsste  er  sich 
kämpfen;  und  gelänge  ihm  dies,  nichts  wäre  gewonnen;  die  Höfe  wären  zu 
durchmessen;  und  nach  den  Höfen  der  zweite  umsch liessende  Palast;  und 
wieder  Treppen  und  Höfe;  und  wieder  ein  Palast;  und  so  weiter  durch  Jahr¬ 
tausende;  und  stürzte  er  endlich  aus  dem  äussersten  Tor  —  aber  niemals,  niemals 
kann  es  geschehen  —  liegt  erst  die  Residenzstadt  vor  ihm,  die  Mitte  der  Welt, 
hochgesehüttet  voll  ihres  Bodensatzes.  Niemand  dringt  hier  durch  und  gar  mit 
der  Botschaft  eines  Toten.— Du  aber  sitzt  an  deinem  Fenster  und  erträumst  sie 
dir,  wenn  der  Abend  kommt.*® 

One  Kafk.i  critic  signals  out  this  very  passage  to  remark  on  “diese 

'■  Tauber,  p.  123. 

Kafka.  Werke,  V,  77. 

Ibid. 

*»  Ibid. 
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aktuelle  Steigerung  der  Hindernisse  bis  zur  Unendlichkeit  in  der 
‘kaiserlichen  Botschaft’,  die  gleichsam  den  umgekehrten  Weg  zeigt, 
vom  Höchsten  zum  Einzelmenschcn,  und  wo  in  einem  langen,  herr¬ 
lich  geschwungenen  Satz  die  Fülle  der  aufsteigenden  Hindernisse 
auf  dem  Wege  des  kaiserlichen  Boten  uns  mit  dem  Gefühl  der  un¬ 
endlich  wachsenden  Entfernung  geradezu  erdrückt,”**  Nor  will  it 
have  escaped  the  familiar  reader,  in  connection  with  the  last  sentence 
of  the  passage,  that  the  connotative  fullness  and  richness  of  Hof¬ 
mannsthal’s  use  of  the  word  Abend,  even  if  at  this  period  aesthetically 
determined,  belong  to  a  more  ordered  and  less  frustrating  conception 
of  experience: 

Und  denmich  sa|<t  der  viel,  der  Abend  sagt. 

Ein  Wort,  daraus  Tiefsinn  und  Trauer  rinnt 

Wie  schwerer  Honig  aus  den  hohlen  Waben. 

We  have  stated  that  the  “oben-unten”  theme  runs  through  all  of 
Hofmannsthal’s  work.  That  Kafka  himself  was  well  aware  of  thb 
dichotomy  may  be  verified  in  a  number  of  places  in  his  writings.** 
Ultimately  a  completed  study  of  this  theme  would  lead  beyond  the  sup¬ 
porting  motifs  just  analyzed  to  a  more  thoroughgoing  study  of  those 
two  archetypal  symbols  of  their  respective  authors’  works:  the  Castle 
and  the  Tower.  A  good  starting-point  would  be,  ironically,  Hof¬ 
mannsthal’s  comment  to  Burckhardt  that  the  painful  last  act  of  Der 
Turm  ‘‘hat  etwas  von  einem  über  Abgrund  gebauten  Schloss”.**  For 
if  the  Tower  (Sigismund)  is  actually  the  only  stable  reference  in  a 
social  and  political  chaos,  Kafka’s  Castle  seems  to  be  involved  in  the 
very  chaos  itself.  It  would  not  be  difficult  to  ascertain  the  extent  of 
divergence  of  meaning  in  these  two  key-symbols,  though  any  adequate 
investigation  would  exceed  the  demands  of  the  present  occasion. 

University  of  Minnesota 

Felix  Weltsch,  Reliniöser  Humor  bei  Franz  Kafka  (Winterthur,  1948), 

p.  118. 

**  Franz  Kafka,  Werke,  I,  11. 

*®cf.  Gustav  Janouch,  Gespräche  mit  Kafka  (Frankfurt,  1951),  p.  103. 
Kafka  criticizes  Janouch ’s  “Saul”  drama  dealing  with  the  Jewish  masses  as  center 
of  gravity:  "Zur  grauen,  formlosen,  und  darum  namenlosen  Masse  wird  die 
Menschheit  nur  durch  den  Abfall  von  dem  formgebenden  Gesetz.  Dann  gibt 
es  aber  kein  Oben  und  Unten  mehr;  das  Leben  verflacht  zur  blossen  Existenz;  es 
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gibt  kein  Drama,  keinen  Kampf,  sondern  nur  die  Abnützung  des  Stoffes,  Verfall. 
Das  ist  aber  nicht  die  Welt  der  Bibel  und  des  Judentums”.  Cf.  also  Kafkas 
Tagebücher  for  the  year  1922:  “.  .  .  ich  babe  Liebende  gem,  aber  ich  kann 
nicht  lieben,  ich  bin  zu  weit,  bin  ausgewiesen,  habe,  da  ich  doch  Mensch  bin 
und  die  Wurzeln  Nahmng  wollen,  auch  dort  ‘unten’  (oder  oben)  meine  Ver¬ 
treter,  klägliche,  ungenügende  Komödianten  .  .  .”.  Cf.  finally  the  burning 
question  of  the  sceptical  'Hundsmensch’  (Forschungen  eines  Hundes)  as  to 
whether  nourishment  comes  from  ‘oben’  or  ‘unten’. 

Carl  J.  Burckhardr,  Erinnerungen  an  Hofnuinnsihal  und  Briefe  des 
üichlers  (München,  1948),  p.  39. 


EINE  RENAISSANCE  DES  DEUTSCHEN  EXPRESSIONISMUS? 

Luowio  Marcuse 

Es  mehren  sich  die  2^ichen,  dass  in  Dcutschbnd  etwas  entsteht, 
was  wie  eine  Renaissance  des  deutschen  Expressionismus  aussieht. 

1955  erschien  eine  Anthologie  Lyrik  eUs  expressionistischen 
Jahrzehnts,  von  Gottfried  Denn  eingeleitet.  1957  wurde  angekUndigt, 
dass  die  berühmte  Auswahl  expressionistischer  Poesie,  Menschheits¬ 
dämmerung,  von  Kurt  Pinthus  1920  im  Berliner  Rowohlt  Verlag 
herausgegeben,  wieder  erscheinen  wird.  Zwischen  1938  und  1949 
erschien  Georg  Trakls  Werk  in  drei  Bänden,  1946  eine  andere 
Gesamtausgabe.  1957  wurden  zwei  Trakl  Bände  und  Theodor  Däublers 
Nordlicht  veröffentlicht.  1951  waren  Dichtungen  und  Dokumente 
Else  Lasker-Schülcrs,  1954  Dichtungen  Emst  Stadlers  neugedruckt 
worden. 

1956  erschien  Theodor  Däublers  essayistisches  Werk.  Karl  Otten 
ist  dabei,  unter  dem  Titel  Ahnung  und  Aufbruch  eine  Anthologie 
expressionistischer  deutscher  Prosa  hcrauszubringen.  1957  legte  Kasimir 
Edschmid  seine  zwischen  1917  und  1921  veröffentlichten  Aufsätze  unter 
dem  Titel  Frühe  Manifeste.  Epochen  des  Expressionismus  vor;  sie  sind 
höchst  kennzeichnend  für  die  theoretischen  und  politischen  Motive 
jener  Literatur-Generation.  Elin  Jahr  zuvor  hatten  Hermann  Fried¬ 
mann  und  Otto  Mann  eine  Rssay-Reihe  über  expressionistische  Dichter 
zusammengestellt,  unter  dem  Titel  Expressonismus.  Gestalten  einer 
literarischen  Bewegung. 

Diese  Angaben  können  nicht  vollständig  sein  —  schon  weil  hier 
nicht  der  vielen  eingehenden  Studien  gedacht  wird,  die  in  deutschen 
Blättern  veröffentlicht  worden  sind.  Sie  zeigen  aber  ganz  gewiss  ein 
neues  Interesse  an.  Ist  die  Fülle  der  Publikationen  in  den  letzten  Jahren 
als  eine  Renais.sance  des  deutschen  Expressionismus  zu  werten? 

Will  man  eine  festere  21eitspanne  angeben,  so  kann  man  sagen,  der 
deutsche  Expressionismus  hatte  eine  Lebensdauer  von  gut  einem 
Jahrzehnt:  von  1910  bis  in  die  Zwanziger.  Dann  wurde  er,  wie  Ed¬ 
schmid  sich  ausdrückt,  “in  die  literarischen  Vernichtungslager”  ge¬ 
schickt  —  als  entartete  Kunst  Aus  dieser  Zeit  der  Verschickung  existiert 
ein  Dokument,  das  der  Vergessenheit  entrissen  zu  werden  verdient: 
Gottfried  Benns  Essay  “Expressionismus”,*  Beim,  einst  einer  seiner 

’  In  dem  Rand  Kunst  und  Macht  (Stuttgart,  19345. 
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stärksten  Rufer,  1933  ein  ausdrücklicher  Ja-Sager  (“Ich  sage  Ja“), 
heute  (neben  Brecht  und  Jünger)  der  gefeiertste  Heilige  der 
deutschen  Literuturkritik,  hatte  nach  dem  Sieg  der  nationalen  Er¬ 
hebung  die  Aufgabe,  zu  gleicher  Zeit  seinen  Expressionismus  zu 
verteidigen  und  —  preiszugeben,  als  Konvertit  der  nationalen  Be¬ 
wegung.  Er  tat  es  in  dem  berüchtigten  Aufsatz  von  1933,  der  mit  dem 
Satz  begann:  “Das  Mass  an  Interesse,  das  die  Führung  des  neuen 
Deutschland  den  Fragen  der  Kunst  entgegenbringt,  ist  ausserordent¬ 
lich.”  Er  verteidigte,  indem  er  schrieb:  “Im  Grunde  war  ja  doch 
dieser  Expressioni'^mus  das  Unbedingte,  die  antiliberale  Funktion  des 
Geistes  zu  einer  Zeit,  als  die  Romanschriftsteller,  sogenannte  Epiker, 
aus  masslosen  Wälzern  abgetakeltste  Psychologie  und  die  erbärmlichste 
bürgerliche  Weltanschauung,  als  Schlagerkomponisten  und  Kaberett- 
komiker  aus  ihren  Schränken  und  Kaschemmen  ihren  farbigsten 
gereimten  Geist  Deutschland  zum  Schnappen  vorwarfen.”  Benn  recht¬ 
fertigte  also  den  Expressionismus  mit  seiner  “antiliberalen  Funktion” 
zur  Zeit  der  Weimarer  Republik.  Nun  aber,  1933,  werde  diese  “anü- 
liberale  Funktion  des  Geistes”  viel  besser  vom  Nationalsozialismus 
erfüllt:  “Es  ist  heute  leicht,  den  Expressionismus,  als  abnorm  und 
zersetzend  und  volksfremd  zu  bezeichnen,  nachdem  diese  grossartige 
nationale  Bewegung  an  der  Arbeit  ist,  neue  Realitäten  zu  schaffen, 
neue  Verdichtungen,  neue  Einlagerungen  von  Substanz  in  die  völlig 
defekten  Schichten  vorzunehmen,  und  sie  offenbar  die  moralische 
Härte  hat,  einen  Grund  zu  legen,  dem  eine  neue  Kunst  entsteigen 
kann.”  So  wurde  in  Deutschland  für  ein  Weilchen  der  Expressionismus 
begraben,  unter  Assistenz  eines  der  führenden  Expressionisten.  (Wie  er 
nach  1945  noch  einmal  in  Ost-Deutschland  begraben  wurde,  unter 
Assistenz  des  führenden  Expressionisten  Johannes  R.  Becher).* 

Da  ist  verständlich,  dass  in  den  beiden  Deutschland  eine  Genera¬ 
tion  heranwuchs,  die  von  den  Gedichten  Werfels,  den  Tragödien  Un- 
ruhs,  den  Novellen  Stemheims  kaum  etwas  wusste.  So  ist  auch  zu 
erklären,  dass  nach  dem  Krieg  die  expressionistischen  Elemente  im 
amerikanischen  Drama  den  Zauber  des  ganz  Neuen  ausübten.  Das 
Theaterpublikum  der  Deutschen  Bundesrepublik  erhielt  den  (deut- 

*  Die  offizielle  Haltung  des  ostdeutschen  Kultusministeriums  ist  anti-expres- 
sionistisch.  Bechers  Stellvertreter,  Alexander  Abusch,  erklärte  in  einer  repräsenta¬ 
tiven  Rede  vom  23.  Oktober  1957:  “Die  deutschen  Expressionisten  revoltierten 
damals  nur  gegen  die  Syntax  der  Sprache,  gegen  die  gegenständlichen  Formen  in 
der  bildenden  Kunst,  gegen  die  Melodie  in  der  Musik  .  .  .” 
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sehen)  Expressionismus  aus  zweiter,  ausländischer  Hand. 

Ak  man  dann  versuchte,  die  deutschen  Dramatiker,  die  um  1920 
das  Theater  beherrscht  hatten,  wieder  in  den  Spielplan  aufzunehmen, 
erlitt  man  einen  Misserfolg  nach  dem  andern.  Selbst  die  beiden 
klassischen  Vorläufer,  Strindberg  und  Wedekind,  konnten  sich  nicht 
behaupten.  Georg  Kaiser  und  Carl  Sternheim  und  Emst  Rarlach 
wurden  zwar  gespielt,  aber  ohne  rechten  Erfolg;  bisweilen  unter  Ableh¬ 
nung  —  nicht  so  sehr  von  Seiten  eines  eher  passiven  Publikums,  als 
gerade  von  Seiten  der  Kritik  und  jener  Schicht,  welche  literarische 
Erfolge  und  Misserfolge  macht.  Wer  in  diesen  Jahren  deutsche  Zei¬ 
tungen  gelesen  und  an  deutschen  Theatergesprächen  teilgenommen 
hat,  kann  sich  des  Eindrucks  nicht  erwehren,  dass  die  Dramatiker  des 
Expressonismus  wahrscheinlich  nie  mehr  ein  Teil  des  deutschen 
Rejjertoires  bilden  werden.  Es  sind  in  den  letzten  Monaten  auch 
Stücke  Kaisers,  Billingen,  Sorges,  Barlachs,  Bronnens,  Görings,  Tollers 
neu  gedruckt  worden,  zum  Teil  markante  Bühnen-Werke  von 
damals.  Aber  die  Einstellung  zu  ihnen  hat  sich  im  letzten  Jahrzehnt  so 
deutlich  manifestiert,  dass  kaum  eine  Wandlung  zu  erwarten  ist. 
Weshalb  nicht? 

Vielleicht  ist  es  falsch,  die  Frage  nach  der  Zukunft  des  deutschen 
Expressionismus  en  bloc  zu  stellen.  Vielleicht  kommt  man  weiter, 
wenn  man  die  einzelnen  Bereiche  gegeneinander  isoliert.  Wie  in  der 
Romantik,  so  fand  auch  im  Expressionismus,  der  ihr  in  mancher 
Beziehung  sehr  nahe  steht,  vor  allem  das  Gedicht  den  vollendeten 
Ausdruck.  Es  ist  wohl  ganz  allgemein  zu  sagen,  dass  das  Gedicht  am 
ehesten  die  Möglichkeit  hat,  sich  der  Zeit,  in  der  es  entstanden  ist,  zu 
entziehen,  oder  besser:  der  Zeitverhaftetheit  einigermassen  zu  ent¬ 
gehen;  es  hat  deshalb,  wie  die  Erfahrung  lehrt,  die  grösste  Chance, 
nicht  oder  nicht  zu  sichtbar  zu  veralten.  Es  gibt  eine  grosse  Reihe 
expressionistischer  Poeme,  die  kaum  zu  datieren  sind  —  was  von  den 
Dramen  und  Romanen  nicht  behauptet  werden  kann.  Manche  Verse 
von  1920  können  ohne  literarhistorische  Vermittlung  aufgenommen 
werden;  sie  leuchten  den  Enkeln  ein,  wie  sie  den  Grossvätem  einge¬ 
leuchtet  haben.  Es  scheint  durchaus  nicht  ausgeschlossen,  dass  ex¬ 
pressionistische  Lyrik,  von  einem  Hellhörigen  streng  ausgewählt,  hell¬ 
hörig  also  für  das,  was  einen  jungen  Klang  hat,  heute  und  in  Zukunft 
sehr  grosse  Wirkungen  ausüben  kann. 

Das  ist  aber  nicht  wahrscheinlich,  was  das  Drama  betrifft  —  aus 
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vielen  Gründen  niclit.  Die  radikale  Entindividualisierung  der  Figuren, 
schon  im  Titel  oder  im  Personenverzeichnis  sichtbar  (“Vater”,  “Mäd¬ 
chen”,  “Sohn”,  “Mann”,  “Weib”,  “Mensch”)  erwies  sich  nicht  ab 
Vcrwcsentlichung,  sondern  als  Verärmlichung.  Dazu  kommen  die  fixen 
Ideen  der  ältergewordenen  Wandervögel  um  1910.  Stücke  wie  Hasen- 
clevers  “Sohn”  und  Bronnens  “Vatermord”  hatten  zum  Thema  den 
Oedipus-Komplex,  die  herrschende  Irritation  der  damaligen  gut¬ 
bürgerlichen  Jugend;  von  diesem  Konflikt  her,  der  dann  mit  der  Fami¬ 
lie,  in  welcher  er  virulent  wurde,  verging,  erhielten  diese  theatralischen 
Kreuzzüge  gegen  die  alte  Generation  ihren  Schwung.  (Heute  spielt 
man  in  Deutschland  nur  noch  Hasenclcvers  harmlose  —  und  daher 
“ewigere”  Komödien.)  Dann  das  Politische:  Stücke  wie  Kaisers  “Gas” 
und  Tollers  “Maschinenstürmer”  setzen  die  Stimmung  des  eschatolo- 
gischen  Pazifismus  am  Ende  des  Ersten  Weltkriegs  voraus ;  sie  sind,  in 
ihrer  Art,  ebenso  Vergangenheit  wie  das  liberale  politische  Program 
des  Jungen  Deutschland.  Wenn  man  eine  Vermutung  aussprechen 
darf,  weshalb  Thornton  Wilders  “Unsere  Stadt’  und  Arthur  Millers 
“Der  Tod  des  Handlungsrctsenden”,  stilistisch  so  verwandt  den  alten 
Expressionisten,  die  deutschen  Zuschauer  im  Sturm  nahmen,  während 
.sie  die  deutschen  Vorgänger  ablehnten,  so  ist  die  törichteste  Erklärung: 
der  Sieg  Amerikas,  die  Besetzung,  die  Liebe  zum  Ausländischen, 
die  Sehnsucht  nach  dem,  was  man  zwölf  Jahre  lang  nicht  hatte  kennen- 
lemen  dürfen.  Was  d'e  zweite  deutsche  Nachkriegs-Generation  dieses 
Jahrhunderts  von  der  ersten  trennt,  ist  die  grosse  Hoffnung  von  einst: 
der  nach  innen  gekehrte  Mystiker-Blick,  mit  dem  man  um  1918 
Politisches  bedichtete,  vor  allem  das  Pathos,  manifestiert  im  Stil  des 
“rasenden  I.,ebens”. 

Ein  Beispiel!  Wenn  man  das  Vokabular  studiert,  das  Edschmid 
zwbchen  1917  und  1921  in  seinen  “rasenden”  Manifesten  verwendet 
(und  man  könnte  den  Expressionismus  schlechthin  eine  Manifest- 
Literatur  nennen) ,  so  wird  man  entdecken:  dieser  Stil  war  weniger  tätig 
als  gewalttätig.  Da  schrieb  Edschmid  in  dem  “Brief  an  einen  Staats¬ 
mann”:  “Greifen  Sie  der  Stunde  an  die  Gurgel,  vergewaltigen  Sie  sie, 
vor  Freude  unsinnig”.  Eine  Tat-Seuche  griff  um  sich  —  in  den  Bezirk 
des  Worts  hinein.  Das  Participium  Passivum  wurde  seiner  Passivität 
entkleidet  durch  das  Dynamit,  das  man  in  die  leidende  Form  des  Verbs 
legte:  “gestrafft”,  “angedonnert”,  “umzuckt”,  “gehämmert”,  ge¬ 
türmt”.  Die  Verben  sind  vornehmlich  motorisch,  häufiger  motorisiert: 
“stürzen”,  “aufbranden”,  “hinauszucken”,  “ineinanderschnellen”,  “sich 
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hincintumen”,  “aufgellen”,  “hochfeucm”.  Auf  Biegen  und  Brechen, 
der  pazifistische  Expressionismus  war  dem  Militanten  verfallen;  sogar 
Gottes  “Liebe  schlägt  zurück“.  Da  “springen  die  verwandten  Züge  auf’ 
—  und  es  sind  noch  nicht  einmal  Eisenbahnzüge.  Selbst  vom  Haas 
wird  gesagt,  dass  es  “aufstcht”.  Alle  Worte  müssen  hopsen,  mit  mehr 
oder  weniger  Geknatter  ...  Es  gibt  einen  altgewordenen  Dramatiker, 
an  welchem  der  Wandel  der  Zeit  spurlos  vorübergegangen  ist.  Er 
wirkt,  als  wäre  er  vergessen  worden.  Er  dichtet  noch  immer  1917. 

Die  expressionistische  Epik  hat  nie  eine  Rolle  gespielt  wie  das 
Drama;  sie  kommt  heute  ebenso  wenig  in  Frage,  weil  sie  ebenso  fern 
ist.  In  Merker  und  Stammlers  Reallexikon  der  deutschen  Literatur¬ 
geschichte  wird  als  Beispiel  für  jene  Prosa  zitiert:  “Im  Zimmer  stand 
Jüngling  erhabener  Schöne  und  zuckte  Schande,  Untergang,  Ver¬ 
brechen”.  Oder:  “Nackte  Zähne  der  Zeit  klafften  und  zeigten  Hunger”. 
Das  Auslassen  von  Artikeln,  Konjunktionen  und  Adjektiven  ist  zum  Teil 
aus  dem  Zungenreden  jener  Generation  zu  verstehen,  aus  der  Ungeduld 
mit  allen  Sprachelementen,  welche  die  Erleuchtung  hätten  behäbig 
machen  können.  Dann  aber  wurde  dieser  linguistische  Puritanismus 
auch  eine  Manie ;  wir  wissen  zufällig  von  einer  der  grössten  Begabungen, 
von  Carl  Stemheim,  dass  er  die  revolutionierte  Syntax  sehr  kaltblütig 
herstellte.  Norbert  Jacques  wies  an  Hand  eines  Stemheim-Manuskripts 
nach,  dass  erst  nachträglich  mit  roter  Tinte  die  traditionelle  Gram¬ 
matik  zentückelt  wurde.* 

Es  ist  aber  zu  beachten,  dass  nicht  nur  von  der  Manieriertheit,  auch 
von  der  echten  Stil-Gesinnung  her  der  Expressionismus  keine  Wirkung 
mehr  haben  kann.  Ein  führender  Soziologe,  der  Hamburger  Univer¬ 
sitäts-Professor  Helmut  Schelsky,  veröffentlichte  1957  ein  gründliches 
Werk  über  die  deutsche  Nachkriegsgeneration  1945-1955,  unter  dem 
Titel  Die  skeptische  Jugend]  man  könnte  übrigens  auch  von  einem 
skeptischen  deutschen  Alter  sprechen.  Bei  diesen  Skeptischen  findet 
das  Pathos,  der  Schrei  kein  Echo  mehr;  ganz  und  gar  nicht  die  Utopie. 
Und  das  ist  gewiss  nicht  nur  deutsch.  Der  Erste  Krieg  des  Jahrhunderts 
war  gekennzeichnet  durch  Wil'ons  Parole:  der  Krieg,  alle  Kriege  zu 
enden.  Die  deiitschen  Expressionisten  kündeten  grell  und  stürmisch 
und  im  siebenten  Himmel  diese  Botschaft:  eine  einzige  selige  Ex¬ 
plosion.  Der  Zweite  Krieg  war  gekennzeichnet  durch  Roosevelts  sehr 

*  Der  Satz  Norbert  Jacques’  ist  zitiert  bei  Albert  Soergel,  Dichtung  und 
Dichter  der  "Lnt.  Neue  Folge.  Im  Banne  des  Expressionismus  (Leipzig,  1926). 
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nüchterne  Parole  vom  Krieg  mit  dem  Ziel,  ihn  zu  überleben  (“war 
of  survival”) ;  vor  dieser  Ernüchterung,  vor  der  Erinnerung  an  nieder¬ 
gebrannte  Städte  klangen  die  Fanfaren  der  deutschen  Expressionisten 
nicht  mehr  sehr  überzeugend.  Edschmid  hatte  1918  “An  einen  Staats¬ 
mann”  geschrieben:  “Sic  wissen,  dass  ich  meine  Ziele  sehr  weit  hinter 
den  Realitäten  aufstelle,  aber  dass  ich  die  Gegenstände,  die  ich  will, 
enorm  ramponiere”.  Damals,  1918,  war  Deutschland  ein  unbeschä¬ 
digtes  —  in  gewisser  Beziehung  sogar  siegre^Iies  Land.  Heute  hat  man 
nur  einen  Gedanken:  nie  wieder  “ramponieren”,  nicht  einmal  die 
Satz-Regeln!  Es  ist  kein  Geheimnis,  da.ss  Deutschland  in  einer  Ära 
der  Restauration  lebt. 

Die  Expressionisten  glaubten  an  einen  radikalen  Neu-Beginn:  im 
Leben  und  in  den  Künsten,  wo  sic  in  der  Musik,  in  der  Malerei,  im 
Satz-Bau  das  Herkömmliche  unterminierten.  Was  vorher  gewesen 
war,  rechnete  kaum.  Man  zeichnete  die  hundert  Jahre  der  deutschen 
Literatur  vor  dem  Erscheinen  des  Expressionismus  als  literarische 
Einöde.  Wie  man  den  Naturalismus  unterschätzte!  Der  Expression¬ 
ismus  ähnelte  ihm  sehr:  zum  Beispiel  in  den  Kraftworten;  die  “Sau” 
und  die  “Abortfrauen”  waren  mindestens  ebenso  sehr  1890.  Wo  der 
Naturalismus  einen  Ozean  von  Ausrufungszeichen  produzierte,  schuf 
der  Expressionismus  eine  Flut  von  rhetorischen  Fragen;  dynamisch 
überstürzte  eine  die  andere.  Im  Anschluss  an  Maupassant  wurde  gesagt: 
cs  hätte  in  Deutschland  nichts  Ebenbürtiges  gegeben  zwischen  der 
Romantik  und  dem  Aufgang  des  neuen  Stern  von  1910  —  nur  “Af- 
fenzeiig”  (also:  nur  Hebbel,  Fontane,  Hauptmann,  Wedekind?). 

Bleibt  die  Frage:  ob  der  besondere  Gestaltungswille,  der  im  Ex¬ 
pressionismus  zum  Durchbruch  kam,  gebunden  ist  an  seine  politisch¬ 
soziale  Situation,  an  die  explosive  Artikulation,  an  die  Manier,  die  wir 
im  literaturhistorischen  Museum  ausstellen?  Die  Antwort  kann  gerade 
in  diesen  Monaten  gegeben  werden  —  im  Zusammenhang  mit  zwei 
Romanen,  die  eben  erschienen:  stärkste  Nachblüte  einer  nie  zuvor 
starken  expressionistischen  Epik.  Auch  hier  zeigt  sich  eine  Parallele 
zur  Romantik;  es  blieb  von  der  expressionistischen  Erzählung  kaum 
etwas;  die  Novellen  Stemheims,  vor  einer  Generation  ein  Erlebnis, 
sind  nur  noch  als  Kuriosa  lesbar.  Aber  1957  erschienen  Alfred  Döblins 
Hamlet  oder  die  lan^e  Nacht  nimmt  ein  Ende  (geschrieben  1945)  und 
Paul  Kornfelds  Blanche  oder  das  Atelier  im  Garten  (geschrieben  in  den 
Dreissigern).  Weil  der  zur  Verfügung  stehende  Raum  nicht  aus¬ 
reicht,  soll  nur  das  Buch  Blanche  oder  das  Atelier  im  Garten  zeigen, 
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wie  der  Expressionismus  fruchtbar  werden  kann. 

Paul  Kornfeld  war  einer  der  bedeutendsten  Expressionisten  —  als 
Dramatiker  und  in  seinen  Gedanken  über  die  literarische  Bewegung, 
zu  der  er  gehörte.  In  dem  Aufsatz:  “Der  beseelte  und  der  psycho¬ 
logische  Mensch"  schuf  er  die  beiden  Kategorien,  auf  denen  ihre 
Ästhetik  augebaut  war:  “Überlassen  wir’s  dem  Alltag,  Charaktere 
zu  haben,  und  seien  wir  in  grösseren  Stunden  nichts  als  Seelen”.  Die 
Scheidung  zwischen  “Charakteren”  und  “Seelen”  hatte  in  der  zeit¬ 
genössischen  Phänomenologie  ihre  genaue  Parallele,  in  der  Scheidung 
zwischen  dem  Empirischen  und  dem  “Wesen”.  Expressionismus  und 
philosophische  “Wesenschau”  waren  etwas  Drittes  zwischen  Positivis¬ 
mus  und  philosophischer  Skepulation.  Man  könnte  die  expressio¬ 
nistische  Welt  eine  religiöse  ohne  Religion,  eine  metaphysische  ohne 
Metaphysik  und  eine  politische  ohne  Politik  nennen.  Es  gab  ganz 
gewiss  auch  Anlehnungen  an  den  Katholizismus  (bei  Sorge),  an  den 
Neu-Buddhismus  (bei  Werfel),  an  den  Okkultismus  (bei  Hasen¬ 
clever,  der  auch  mit  Swedenborg  liebäugelte).  Aber  diese  Rückgriffe 
waren  eher  Inkonsequenzen,  die  nicht  zum  Bild  gehören. 

Kornfeld  war  bis  zu  diesem  Herbst  vergessen.  Die  Theater  hatten 
nicht  einmal  versucht,  ihn  wiederzuentdecken;  nur  in  Holly^vood 
wurde  seine  Komödie  Kilian  oder  die  gelbe  Rose  ein  paarmal  mit 
amerikanischen  Schaupielem  aufgeführt.  Der  Leser  fand  seine  Bücher 
nirgends:  Theaterstücke  pflegt  man  in  Deutschland  nicht  zu  lesen, 
wenn  sie  nicht  in  den  Gesammelten  Werken  der  Klassiker  verkauft 
werden.  Die  Literaturhistoriker  erwähnten  ihn  gar  nicht  oder  schenkten 
ihm  ein  paar  Zeilen  im  Kapitel  “Der  Expressionismus  im  Drama”. 
Dann  hiess  es,  mit  einer  typischen  Literaturgeschichts- Phrase,  ahnungs¬ 
los:  “Paul  Kornfeld,  1889  geboren,  war  mehr  Denker  als  Dichter”,^ 
Es  ist  der  alte  Irrtum  der  Literatur-Lehrer,  dass  man  einem  Poeten,  der 
ungewöhnlich  gescheit  ist,  nicht  glaubt,  dass  er  gestalten  kann;  oft 
wird  dafür  Goethes  ebenso  missverstandenes  wie  geflügeltes  Wort 
herangezogen:  “Bilde,  Künstler,  rede  nicht”! 

Kornfeld  hatte  nie  Episches  von  Belang  veröffentlicht;  jetzt  erst 
wurde,  fünfzehn  Jahre  nach  seinem  Tod  im  Lodzer  Vernichtungslager 
(1942),  sein  erster  und  letzter  umfangreicher  Roman  gefunden  und 
gedruckt.  Es  ist  in  unserem  Zusammenhang  zuerst  zu  bestimmen,  was 
an  diesem  Roman  expressionistisch  ist.  Nichts  an  der  Oberfläche;  die 


*  Paul  E.  H.  Lüth,  Literatur  ah  Geschichte  (Wiesbaden,  1947),  U,  311. 
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von  uns  aufpfczähltcn  Symptome  kcnnzeichcn  ihn  nicht.  Aber  doch 
seine  Scheidung  zwischen  “Charakteren”  und  “Seelen”;  man  könnte 
sagen,  es  ist  der  Humor  dieser  traurigen  Geschichte,  das  die  Cha¬ 
raktere  komisch  um  die  Seelen  schlottern. 

Es  wurde  hier  ein  Bühnen-Requisit  benutzt,  das  für  den  Roman  zu 
entbehren  gewesen  wäre;  Veronal-Tabletten,  die  von  Hand  zu 
Hand  gehen,  drei  Mädchen  verlocken,  zufällig  (und  doch  sinnvoll) 
unwirksam  bleiben  —  und  das  vierte  zufällig  (und  doch  sinnvoll) 
töten.  Diese  Vierte  ist  Blanche,  die  Heldin,  die  Besitzerin  des  “Atelier 
im  Garten”,  die  auch  malt,  vor  allem  aber  so  viele  Briefe  an  den  un¬ 
bekannten  Geliebten  schreibt,  dass  sie  ausserstande  ist.  Bekannte  zu 
Geliebten  zu  haben.  Sie  ist  eine  Variation  auf  zwei  2^ilen  der  Lasker- 
Schülcr,  in  denen  das  Herz  des  Expressionismus  schlägt:  “Es  pocht  eine 
Sehnsucht  an  die  Welt,  an  der  wir  sterben  müssen.”  Da  Kornfeld  seine 
Figuren  vor  dem  Hintererund  des  immer  geeenwärtigen  Todes  zeich¬ 
net,  der  hier  nicht  nur  eine  abstrakte  Möglichkeit  ist,  sondern  ein 
sehr  sichtbarer  Mitspieler,  werden  die  “Charaktere”  (um  in  seiner 
Terminologie  zu  bleiben)  unwichtig  vor  den  “Seelen”,  die  ihr  geheimes 
Leben  hinter  dem  Vordergrund  buntester  Geschäftigkeit  laut  offen¬ 
baren. 

Expressionistisch  ist  auch  die  Unbestimmtheit  von  Zeit  und  Raum 
der  Vorgänge.  Die  Stadt,  in  welcher  die  Katastrophen  sich  entwickeln, 
wird  nicht  genannt.  Auch  bleibt  das  .fahr,  selbst  das  Jahrzehnt  der 
Ereignisse,  unbekannt.  Eine  sozial-politische  Umwelt  ist  nicht  da; 
alles  spielt  sich  innerhalb  der  expressionistischen  Retorte  ab.  Obwohl 
es  Rechtsanwälte  gibt  und  Professoren  und  Photographinnen,  könnte 
man  mit  kleinen  Korrekturen  aus  dem  Professor  einen  Rechtsanwalt 
und  aus  ihm  einen  Arzt  machen.  Sie  sitzen  alle  so  locker  im  sozialen 
Gefüge  wie  ein  hohler  Zahn  in  Mund. 

Dieser  Roman,  in  den  stürmischsten  Zeiten  der  nahen  deutschen 
Vergangenheit  geschrieben,  in  den  Dreissigem,  verrät  diese  Stürme 
nicht.  Ja,  der  Erzähler  ist  feindlich  allen  “Zeitschriftstellem”  (wie 
Börne  diesen  Typ  nannte).  Es  heisst  einmal,  im  Roman:  “Wenn  einer 
voll  Sehnsucht  ist  und  dennoch  einsam  bleibt,  so  ist  es  eben  sehr 
traurig  —  es  ist  sehr  traurig,  auch  wenn  in  einem  andern  Land  eine 
Hungersnot  wütet  oder  die  soziale  Ordnung  nicht  befriedigend  ist”. 
Man  erinnere  sich  an  die  Umstände,  unter  denen  dieser  phantastisch 
distanzierte  Satz  geschrieben  worden  ist.  Als  die  Männer,  welche  seine 
Mörder  werden  sollten,  immer  mächtiger  wurden,  dichtete  Kornfeld 
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Variationen  über  den  Selbstmord  —  der  zur  politischen  Situation 
nicht  die  allcrfcmstc  Beziehung  hat.  Kornfeld  war  leidenschaftlich 
“privat”  —  bis  zu  seinem  frühen  Tod,  der  gar  nicht  privat  war.  Ihm 
ging  cs  um  jenes  Mcnschen-Schicksal.  welches  nie  öffentlich  ist.  Dass 
es  solch  eine  Unverknüpftheit  gibt,  wird  seit  Jahrzehnten  soziologisch 
laut  geleugnet.  Was  nicht  hindert,  dass  ein  entscheidender  Zug  des 
Expressionismus  auf  diesem  Wissen  (wie  die  Einen  sagen),  auf  diesem 
.Mjcrglauben  (wie  die  Andern  kritisieren),  basierte. 

Kornfelds  und  Döblin's  Werk  wurde  im  grossen  ganzen  höflich- 
freundlich  aufgenommen,  nicht  besser.  Dem  Expressionismus  steht 
heute  in  Deutschland  nicht  nur  die  Manieriertheit  von  einst  entgegen — 
vor  allem  das  Pathos,  selbst  wenn  cs  so  leise  ist  wie  in  diesen  beiden 
Büchern.  So  ist  auch  die  schändliche  Ignorierung  Heinrich  Manas  in 
West-Deutschland  zu  deuten;  denn  die  politische  Erklärung  ist  nur 
ein  Vonvand,  wie  die  Brecht-Vergötterung  im  anti-kommunistischen 
Teil  des  Landes  beweist. 
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A  CRITICAL  APPRAISAL  OF  THE  FULBRIGHT  SUMMER 
SEMINAR  —  1957 

Kenneth  Keeton 

The  Fulbright  Summer  Seminar,  now  in  its  third  year,  is  a  part 
of  the  International  Educational  Exchange  Service,  Department  of 
State.  Travel  arrangements  for  the  seminar  are  made  by  the  U.S. 
Educational  Foundation.  The  U.S.  Office  of  Education  is  responsible 
for  the  screening  of  candidates.  Specifically  the  Seminar  is  some¬ 
what  more  than  a  travel  grant  which  enables  twenty-five  teachers 
of  German,  high  school  and  college,  to  visit  Germany  for  an  eight 
weeks  program  of  directed  study,  travel,  and  observation.  Minimum 
personal  expenses  amount  to  approximately  three  hundred  dollan. 
With  the  possible  exception  of  one  week,  the  grantees  are  under  a 
program  of  study  directed  by  the  Goethe  Institute. 

Our  group  of  twenty-five  flew  by  Lufthansa  Airline  from  New 
York  to  Düsseldorf.  The  first  three  da^’s  were  spent  in  Cologne,  with 
trips  to  neighboring  Bonn  and  Düsseldorf,  in  an  intensive,  but 
pleasant  orientation  program.  Within  these  three  days  we  heard 
lectures  on  the  present  German  school  system,  had  a  number  of  official 
receptions  and  dinners,  attended  the  theatre,  and  visited  the  Kippen¬ 
berg  Goethe  Museum  in  Düsseldorf. 

At  the  end  of  this  orientation  period,  the  group  was  divided  into 
groups  of  five,  each  one  going  to  a  different  Ausbildungsstätte  —  small 
towns  scattered  throughout  West  Germany  —  to  live  with  a  German 
family  and  to  obseixe  or  participate  in  the  German  language  teach¬ 
ing  program  conducted  by  the  Goethe  Institute.  The  purpose  of  this 
program  is  to  teach  sp>oken  German  to  foreigners  within  a  period  of 
nvo  months.  Our  particular  group  chose  to  spend  four  weeks  here; 
other  groups  spent  only  three,  using  the  fourth  week  for  personal 
activity.  We  were  separated  according  to  our  choice.  Our  group  was 
sent  to  the  village  of  Brilon  in  Nordrhein-Westfalen — a  high  German 
village  in  a  rural  low  German  area.  The  other  Ausbildungsstätten  are 
Arolsen  in  Hessen.  Bad  Aibling  and  Mumau  in  Oberbayem  and 
Blaubeuren  in  Baden-Württemberg. 

This  month  of  observation  in  a  small,  relatively  isolated  town  is 
to  be  particularly  commended.  Here  we  had  an  opportunity  to  be¬ 
come  closely  acquainted  with  a  German  family,  to  observe  everyday 
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life  in  a  village  where  the  influence  of  foreign  tourism  is  still  relatively 
small.  One  heard  German  spoken  and  taught  six  days  a  week  to 
people  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  In  this  first  period  of  the  seminar 
the  group  was  also  given  opportunity  to  observe  teaching  methods  on 
both  the  Gymnasium  and  university  levels.  In  all  cases,  however,  there 
was  more  occasion  to  audit  Gymnasium  classes.  In  Brilon  we  audited 
advanced  German  and  elementary  English  classes  for  a  period  of 
three  weeks.  Only  once  were  we  able  to  visit  a  class  at  the  University 
of  Marburg,  located  several  hours  from  Brilon. 

Teaching  at  the  Goethe  Institute  in  Brilon  was  thorough  and 
stimulating.  The  teachers  were  personable  young  people  who  as¬ 
sociated  with  the  students  on  a  friendly,  helpful  basis.  Classes  con¬ 
sisted  of  beginner  and  intermediate  sections,  divided  on  the  basis  of 
oral  examination.  Later  comparison  with  the  entire  group  revealed 
that  Brilon  and  neighboring  Arolsen  offered  substantially  better  pro¬ 
grams  with  better  instruction  than  the  other  three  Ausbildungsstätten, 
although  the  former  are  the  newest  additions  to  the  parent  Institute 
at  Munich. 

After  the  first  month  the  group  assembled  in  Munich  for  an  op¬ 
tional  five  day  trip  to  Berlin.  This  trip,  by  air,  and  including  room 
and  board,  cost  each  person  only  $25.00.  A  staff  member  from  the 
Goethe  Institute  accompanied  us  and  arranged  the  program.  We 
were  given  opportunity  to  hear  interviews  of  East  German  refugees 
seeking  to  enter  the  West  at  the  Marienfeld  Refugee  Center.  One 
afternoon  was  devoted  to  a  tour  of  East  Berlin.  We  also  visited  the 
Free  University  of  Berlin  and  heard  one  of  its  student  founders,  now  a 
professor  at  the  University,  relate  the  history  of  the  school  and  its 
present  development. 

From  Berlin  the  college  teachers  returned  to  the  Goethe  Institute 
at  Munich  for  a  three  weeks  seminar;  high  school  teachers  went  to 
Stuttgart  for  a  similar  program.  Lectures  during  the  seminar  dealt  with 
contemporary  literature,  politics,  economics,  art,  teaching  methods 
and  aids,  idiomatic  and  colloquial  German  with  emphasis  on  changes 
and  trends  in  the  language.  Afternoons  were  generally  free.  The 
month  of  August  was  especially  favorable  for  theatre  and  opera  be¬ 
cause  of  the  Summer  Festival  held  in  Munich  and  surrounding  areas. 
In  addition  to  the  classics,  Lenz’  Der  Hofmeister  was  revived  for  the 
Festival. 

Two  excursions  were  sponsored  by  the  Institute  at  Munich:  the 
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first,  a  two  day  trip  along  the  “Romantische  Strasse”  to  Nördlingen, 
Dinkelsbühl,  and  Rothenburg,  then  across  to  Nürnberg.  The  second 
was  a  one-day  trip  to  Mittenwald  and  vicinity  to  study  baroque  art 
and  architecture  of  the  churches  in  that  area.  For  a  more  detailed  re¬ 
port  on  the  Fortbildungskurs  of  the  Goethe  Institute  see  a  note  written 
by  Dr.  William  Pusey  in  the  Gfrman  Quarterly  of  March,  1956. 

The  last  five  days  of  the  seminar  were  spent  in  travel  through 
Middle  West  Geimany;  all  expenses  were  paid  by  the  German  govern¬ 
ment.  Obviously  only  the  major  points  of  interest  in  a  few  cities  could 
be  visited,  but  the  Goethe  Institute,  which  again  furnished  a  staff 
member  a.s  guide,  did  a  remarkably  thorough  job.  In  Stuttgart  we 
were  taken  through  the  Institut  für  Auslandsbeziehungen  (for  the 
services  of  this  institute,  see  the  German  Quarterly  of  January,  1957). 
In  Frankfurt  we  visited  the  restored  Goethchaus  and  the  Römer.  Our 
next  stops  were  Heidelben?,  Goslar,  Lüneberg,  and  Hamburg.  From 
Hamburg  we  were  flown  back  to  New  York.  In  all  of  these  cities 
we  were  received  with  the  utmost  respect  and  friendliness.  Every  effort 
was  made  by  all  whom  we  met  to  make  the  stay  in  Germany  pleasant 
and  profitable. 

There  is  little  to  criticize  in  the  Fulbright  Seminar  as  it  is  conducted 
in  Germany,  in  spile  of  the  fact  that  it  is  now  only  two  years  old.  A 
majority  of  the  twenty-five  felt,  however,  that  too  much  was  attempted 
in  the  short  period  of  time.  We  were  also  in  general  agreement  that  the 
exhausting  five  day  trip  should  not  have  come  at  the  end  of  the 
seminar,  but  preferably  between  the  two  phases,  thus  permitdng 
some  rest  before  the  flight  home.  Those  of  us  who  spent  four  weeks 
in  the  Ausbildungsstätten  agreed  that  thrc*e  would  have  sufficed,  thus 
enabling  one  to  have  a  week  for  travel,  research  or  rest  with  ex¬ 
penses  paid.  As  the  program  is  now  set  up,  any  time  off  is  at  one’s 
owm  expense.  The  American  group  in  particular,  but  also  teachers 
from  other  countries,  complained  that  too  little  time  was  given  to 
oral  drill  and  correction  of  pronunciation  at  the  Institute  of  Munich. 
We  were  reminded  of  our  American  accent  but  little  was  done  to  correct 
it;  as  a  consequence,  correctness  of  speech  was  sacrificed  for  fluency. 
Another  factor  which  irritated  the  American  group  was  a  lack  of 
understanding  of  the  three  period  p>er  week  system  of  language  in¬ 
struction  in  this  country.  It  was  also  difficult  to  make  our  instructors 
realize  the  deficiency  of  the  average  college  freshman  in  regard  to 
foreign  language  training.  Thus,  most  of  the  teaching  methods  in- 
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troduced  to  us  were  impractical,  except  perhaps  in  a  conversation  or 
advanced  literature  course. 

Probably  the  principal  benefit  of  the  seminar,  and  this  in  itself  is 
adequate  reward,  was  the  brief  but  intense  contact  with  the  new 
Germany  —  with  tlic  modern  idiom,  changed  philosophy  and  Amer- 
ican>influenced  sense  of  values.  The  glimpse  into  East  Germany 
was  highly  interesting.  I  found  qualified  German  opinion  of  con¬ 
temporary  German  writers  to  be  useful  in  purchasing  books  for  the 
college  library.  And  the  buying  of  contemporary  works,  as  well  as 
the  classics,  can  be  done  more  cheaply  as  well  as  more  quickly  and 
easily  in  Germany  than  here.  Berlin,  because  of  its  relationship  to 
East  Germany,  is  now  one  of  the  best  markets  anywhere  for  used 
German  books.  The  benefits  of  the  Fulbright  Seminar  are  many;  1 
might  also  add  that  they  are  soon  realized.  The  chief  weakness  of 
the  Fulbright  Seminar  originates  on  this  side  of  the  ocean;  that  is, 
in  the  method  of  selection  and  from  the  qualifications  of  some  grantees. 
The  percentage  of  the  twenty-five  who  could  not  sfteak  German  at 
all  was  embarrassingly  high ;  nevertheless  we  were  informed  by  several 
German  sources  that  this  group  was  generally  superior  to  that  of  a 
year  ago.  The  most  glaring  weakness  in  German  was  shown  by  the 
high  school  teachers;  on  the  other  hand,  a  few  of  them  were  more 
proficient  in  the  s{x>ken  language  than  some  of  the  college  teachers. 
While  no  reflection  on  ability  is  intended,  this  is  an  indictment  of  an 
inadequate  educational  system.  There  may  be  justification  in  send¬ 
ing  a  high  school  German  teacher  with  one  or  two  years  of  German 
study  in  the  hope  that  he  will  improve,  but  there  can  be  no  justifica¬ 
tion  in  sending  a  teacher  trained  in  French  or  Spanish  to  Germany 
(perhaps  they  teach  one  class  of  German)  where  they  are  naturally 
regarded  by  the  Germans  as  the  best  we  have.  Such  people  have  no 
particular  desire,  and  certainly  not  enough  time,  to  learn  German: 
they  catch  the  first  plane  out  of  Germany  for  France  or  Spain  or, 
worse  still,  they  remain  in  Germany.  One  cannot  help  but  wonder 
at  the  choices  of  the  board  of  selection,  especially  in  the  light  of  the 
fact  that  approximately  half  of  the  group  had  been  to  Germany  be¬ 
fore,  several  within  the  last  four  years.  Requirements  for  acceptance 
clearly  state  that  no  one  who  has  been  to  Germany  recently  will  he 
considered. 

There  are  two  possible  explanations  for  the  selections  of  the  board : 
1)  this  group  did  represent  the  best  of  oiu-  college  and  high  school 
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German  teachers  or  2)  there  were  not  enough  applicants,  due  either 
to  the  newness  of  the  seminar  or  apathy  on  the  part  of  our  teachers, 
to  have  a  competitive  selection.  If  the  first  explanation  is  true,  then 
it  would  be  far  better  to  send  fewer  teachers  and  maintain  standards 
for  the  award;  if  the  second  is  true,  then  our  Colleges  and  Graduate 
Schools  have  been  remiss  in  calling  the  attention  of  qualified  teachers 
to  such  grants. 

The  Fulbright  Seminar  should  be  recommended  and  exploited 
to  the  fullest  by  A.A.T.G.  members.  It  is  perhaps  the  most  inex¬ 
pensive  way  of  establishing,  or  re-establishing,  contact  with  a  rapidly 
changing  subject.  Finally,  I  suggest  that  our  colleges  offer  credit  to 
those  students  who  spend  one  or  two  months  in  the  Ausbildungsstätten 
of  the  Goethe  Institute.  This  would  make  undergraduates  more  ac¬ 
ceptable  to  graduate  schools  and  would  strengthen  the  teacher  train¬ 
ing  program  in  our  schools. 


Wake  Forest  College 


THE  GERMAN  ACHIEVEMENT  TEST 
OF  THE  COLLEGE  BOARD 

Werner  Hollmann 

The  College  Board’s  Achievement  Test  in  German  has  under¬ 
gone  a  gradual  change  in  recent  years;  several  new  types  of  questions 
have  been  introduc^jd  to  replace  older  ones  so  that  the  test  might 
reflect  recent  developments  in  teaching  methods.  An  account  of  the 
rationale  behind  these  changes  may  be  of  interest  to  those  who  prepare 
students  for  the  tests  and  to  those  who  use  the  results  of  them. 

After  these  innovations  had  been  tried  out  for  a  few  years,  a 
special  meeting  of  the  Committee  of  Examiners  in  German  was  ar¬ 
ranged  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  the  basic  philosophy  underlying 
the  test  and  the  relationship  of  testing  and  testing  objectives.  At 
that  meeting  the  Committee  of  Examiners  (which  is  charged  with  the 
task  of  constructing  the  College  Board’s  Achievement  Test  in  German) 
was  joined  by  adminbtrative  officers  of  the  College  Board  and  staff 
members  of  Educational  Testing  Service.  A  short  review  of  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  German  test  was  presented. 

Achievement  tests  in  general  have  come  a  long  way  since  their 
beginning  some  50  years  ago.  When  they  were  first  offered  by  the 
College  Entrance  Examination  Board,  then  a  new  educational  enter¬ 
prise,  they  w’ere  intended  to  measure  solely  the  level  of  scholastic 
achievement  of  a  candidate  for  admission  to  college.*  Hence  the  early 
language  examinations  tested  in  the  time-honored  manner  —  in  a 
rigid  unit  system  —  vocabulary,  grammar,  translation  and  composi¬ 
tion.  As  the  use  of  CEEB  tests  increased,  nation-wide  standardization 
and  the  practical  needs  of  large-scale  test  administration  made  the 
present  objective  form  of  testing  desirable;  shortage  of  readers  for 
essay  tests  during  World  War  II  made  this  innovation  imperative. 

In  the  teaching  of  modem  languages,  too,  far-reaching  changes 
took  place  during  World  War  II.  Emphasis  on  the  spoken  language, 
direct  teaching  methods,  accent  on  the  acquisition  of  language  pat¬ 
terns  and  on  the  practical  uses  of  foreign  languages  widely  influenced 
teaching  methods  and  were  bound  to  create  new  demands  in  language 

•  For  details  see  Claude  M.  Fess,  The  College  Board  (New  York,  1950). 
Particularly  chapters  1  and  2. 
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testing.  The  old  fonn  of  the  German  Reading  Test  began  to  fit  less 
and  less  the  changing  pattern  of  language  teaching.  Modifications 
were  introduced  in  response  to  criticism  and  to  new  teaching  methods 
and  objectives.  To  test  the  candidate’s  proficiency  in  conversational 
German  the  so-called  situation  question  was  introduced.  Here  is  an 
example,  taken  from  a  descriptive  booklet  published  by  the  College 
Board  in  1956.*  An  everyday  situation  is  described  as  follows:  Hans 
trifft  zufällig  einen  alten  Freund,  den  er  seit  zehn  Jahren  nicht  gesehen 
hat.  The  student  b  then  confronted  with  four  statements  from  which 
he  is  to  pick  the  one  “most  likely  to  be  made”  in  connection  with  the 
situation : 

A)  Auf  Wiedersehen! 

B)  Ich  bin  ganz  deiner  Meinung! 

G)  Du  hast  dich  fast  gar  nicht  verändert! 

D)  Ich  warte  seit  einer  Stunde  auf  dich! 

The  realism  of  such  situations  and  the  fact  that  no  English  is  used 
in  the  testing  corres{X)nd  to  the  new  teaching  methods  and  to  a 
philosophy  which  encourages  relating  a  foreign  language  to  the 
student’s  own  life.  (For  other  examples  see  the  booklet  mentioned 
above.) 

In  the  vocabulary  tests  too,  changes  have  taken  place.  One  looks 
in  vain  for  the  time-honored  vocabulary  which  used  to  consist  of 
one  German  word  and  four  or  five  English  ‘choices’.  Justified  criticism 
had  been  expressed  in  the  past  concerning  the  testing  of  words  or 
grammatical  points  without  context.  “The  goal  of  language  instruc¬ 
tion,”  it  was  said,  “is  to  enable  the  student  to  read  and  to  comprehend 
sensible  material  in  German.  Therefore,  vocabulary  and  grammar 
should  be  tested  in  the  context  of  a  meaningful  sentence  or  passage 
rather  than  in  a  vacuum.”  The  following  example  illustrates  the  test¬ 
ing  of  vocabulary  in  context. 

Wenn  jemand  eine  schwere  Krankheit  Überstunden 

hat,  muss  er  sich  eine  Zeitlang 

A)  schonen 

B)  bedanken 

C)  bedauern 

D)  kränken 

*  A  Description  of  the  College  Board  Achievement  Tests.  (1956).  Copies  of 
this  booklet  may  be  ordered  from  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board,  c/o 
Educational  Testing  Service,  Box  592,  Princeton,  New  Jersey,  or  Box  27896, 
Los  Angeles  27,  California.  The  cost  is  fifty  cents  a  copy. 
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Other  criticisms  and  suggestions  have  reached  the  conunittee  and 
have  been  carefully  considered.  In  doing  so,  the  committee  was  also 
aware  of  the  fact  that  the  test  is  administered  to  candidates  who  have 
been  taught  by  different  methods.  To  meet  this  responsibility  toward 
all  candidates,  the  committee  strives  for  a  proper  balance  to  avoid 
slanting  the  test  in  favor  of  a  single  method. 

In  deciding  on  the  test  content,  the  committee  also  has  to  keep 
in  mind  the  various  purposes  for  which  the  College  Board  Achieve¬ 
ment  Test  is  being  used.  The  primary  purpose  of  the  Achievement 
Test  is,  of  course,  to  help  the  college  admission  officer  in  the  selec¬ 
tion  process.  However,  once  the  student  has  been  admitted,  his  German 
score  may  also  be  used  for  placing  him  in  the  proper  college  course. 
Some  colleges  even  exempt  students  from  a  foreign  language  require¬ 
ment  if  their  performance  meets  specified  standards.  In  response  to 
requests  of  many  of  its  member  colleges  and  in  the  belief  that  it 
should  encourage  the  use  of  its  admission  tests  for  placement  purposes, 
the  College  Board  voted  in  April,  1953  to  make  available  recent 
forms  of  the  Achievement  Tests  for  use  and  local  adminbtration  by 
colleges. 

Since  some  colleges  place  special  emphasis  on  the  candidate’s 
ability  to  follow  lectures  in  German,  the  Committee  of  Examiners 
was  asked  in  1954  to  develop  also  two  parallel  forms  of  a  German 
Listening  Comprehension  Test  for  the  College  Board  Placement 
Program.  This  deebion  was  made  after  a  survey  of  German  depart¬ 
ments  had  shown  a  widespread  need  for  such  a  test. 

The  steady  increase  in  the  number  of  College  Board  candidates 
taking  the  German  Achievement  Test  is  seen  in  the  following  ßgures: 

In  1955,  1,471  candidates  took  the  test,  an  increase  of  7  per  cent 
over  1954.  In  1956,  1,633  candidates  took  the  test,  an  increase  of  11 
per  cent  over  1955.  Based  on  the  average  of  the  figures  for  the  years 
1954  and  1955,  the  following  distribution  of  years  of  preparation 
was  found: 

59  per  cent  had  2  years  of  preparation 

35  per  cent  had  3  years  of  preparation 

6  per  cent  had  4  years  of  preparation 

It  is  clearly  very  difficult  to  prepare  a  test  which  differentiates  well 
between  all  these  levels  of  achievement. 

What  achievements  are  tested?  The  Committee  unanimously  de¬ 
cided  against  testing  isolated  vocabulary  because  knowledge  of  vocab- 
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ulary  is  implicitly  measured  throughout  the  test,  and  testing  vocab¬ 
ulary  per  se  would  give  excessive  weight  to  this  one  aspect  of  the  test 
There  is  still  a  small  vocabulary  section  in  the  test,  but  the  words  are 
given  in  context,  as  indicated  in  the  example  given  earlier.  Vocab¬ 
ulary  is  also  tested  within  the  context  of  a  reading  passage  where 
certain  words  are  selected  for  identification. 

Grammar  is  still  tested  in  the  traditional  manner,  although,  ideally, 
it  should  be  tested  in  the  context  of  a  larger  passage,  or,  better  still, 
in  a  series  of  graded  passages.  While  the  typ>e  of  grammatical  question 
has  not  changed,  great  care  is  taken  to  use  natural  and  realistic 
sentences  or  phrases  and  to  avoid  the  stigma  of  classroom  artificiality. 
Primary  consideration  is  given  to  those  points  of  grammar  which 
could  cause  serious  misunderstanding  of  a  German  text. 

Great  importance  has  been  attached  to  the  selection  of  passages 
which  are  used  to  test  the  ability  to  comprehend  a  meaningful  German 
text.  By  offering  passages  of  graded  difficulty  and  of  varied  con¬ 
tent,  representing  different  styles  of  writing,  the  committee  takes  into 
account  that  the  students’  reading  experiences  differ  widely.  The 
reading  passages  may  be  literary  or  factual,  may  be  fictional  or  ex¬ 
pository  prose,  may  represent  editorial  writing  or  news  reporting. 
Passages  covering  different  facets  of  German  civilization  appoar,  satis¬ 
fying  a  widespread  demand  for  the  inclusion  of  cultural  subject  mat¬ 
ter.  As  an  investigation  of  the  Committee  on  the  Place  of  Culture 
and  Civilization  in  Foreign  Language  Teaching  of  the  Northeast 
Conference  on  the  Teaching  of  Foreign  Languages  has  shown, 
teachers  in  secondary  schools  are  particularly  interested  in  this  teach¬ 
ing  objective.  In  the  selection  of  reading  passages,  great  care  is 
also  taken  that  the  content  is  on  a  maturity  level  appropriate  for 
the  candidate  and  close  to  his  experience  and  knowledge.  The  testing 
objective  here  is  to  find  out  whether  the  student  can  comprehend 
not  only  details  but  the  total  meaning  in  the  artistic,  factual,  and 
cultural  framework  of  the  text  with  which  he  is  confronted. 

And  finally  we  come  to  the  most  difficult  question  with  respect 
to  language  teaching.  What  are  we  testing  in  the  last  analysis? 
Vocabulary?  Idioms?  Knowledge  of  the  vernacular?  The  practical 
values  of  language?  Active  skills?  —  It  would  be  foolish  to  deny 
the  importance  of  each  of  these  areas  of  language  competence,  but  we 
would  be  missing  the  mark  if  this  were  all  we  were  interested  in. 
The  teacher’s  conception  of  the  purpose  of  language  testing  is  deter- 
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mined  by  his  answer  to  the  question:  What  is  the  ultimate  value  of 
language  learning?  It  is  probably  safe  to  say,  in  spite  of  many  per* 
sonal  differences  and  preferences,  that  most  of  us  value  higher  than 
any  particular  skill  the  experience  of  another  language  as  the  in¬ 
strument  of  intellectual  conununication  on  all  levels,  as  a  system  of 
symbols,  as  a  breakdown  of  intellectual  isolationism,  in  short,  as  a 
humanistic  experience  even  in  the  earliest  phases  of  the  language 
learning  process.  It  is  often  said  that  such  values  are  too  subtle  to 
be  tested.  Yet  I  believe  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  entire  test 
with  its  variety  of  questions,  its  richness  of  content,  and  its  general 
reasonableness  will  encourage  desirable  attitudes  in  the  students 
and  will  support  and  reward  good  teaching  in  the  highest  sense. 


Princeton  University 
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Jack  M.  Stein 

Robert  Louis  Stevenson  is  reported  to  have  said  that  politics  is 
“the  only  profession  for  which  no  preparation  is  thought  necessary." 
Presumably  he  did  not  know  it,  but  this  is  literally  true  of  college 
teaching  also.  For  by  an  unfortunate  combination  of  traditionalism 
and  inertia,  our  graduate  schools  continue  to  turn  out  degree  holders 
who  immediately  enter  the  field  of  college  teaching  with  cither  no 
training  at  all  or  at  best  the  barest  introduction  to  the  problems 
involved  in  teaching  undergraduates.  In  German  and  other  foreign 
languages,  this  situation  is  more  aggravated  than  in  most  fields,  for 
there  is  not  even  minimal  correlation  between  graduate  studies  and 
the  teaching  of  elementar)’  and  intermediate  German,  which  is  the 
pursuit  of  virtually  all  new  appointees  at  least  for  a  period  of  years, 
and  of  some  for  their  entire  career.  The  preparation  for  teaching 
advanced  literature  and  language  courses  is  not  much  better,  for 
graduate  training  in  these  areas  is  almost  exclusively  for  research 
and  scholarship.  To  make  matters  worse,  this  inadequate  system  is 
self-perpetuating.  Appointments  in  our  graduate  schools  are  not  made 
on  the  basis  of  suitability  for  training  future  college  teachers,  although 
nearly  all  our  graduate  students  in  German  do  become  teachers,  most  of 
them  in  colleges;  moreover,  most  graduate  instructors  pay  at  best  lip 
service  to  the  kind  of  teaching  they  were  called  upon  to  do  earlier  in 
their  career  and  have  now  “outgrown.” 

In  the  undergraduate  department  conditions  are  far  from  ideal. 
When  the  MA  or  PhD  finally  does  begin  his  professional  career,  he  is 
usually  left  to  shift  for  himself.  He  gets  a  little  sporadic  assistance 
from  older  members  who,  be  it  remembered,  are  themselves  products 
of  the  same  system.  To  be  sure,  they  have  had  some  years  of  practical 
expierience,  and  have  picked  up  certain  skills  and  techniques  along  the 
way,  but  seldom  in  a  systematic  manner,  so  that  in  a  real  sense  they  are 
still  amateurs  themselves.  They  have  usually  made  no  study  of  their 
profession  and  ordinarily  exhibit  a  strange  mixture  of  convictions, 
predilections  and  antipathies  which  arc  as  likely  to  harm  as  to  help 
the  new  man,  who  rather  helplessly  absorbs  them  as  gospel  and  thus 
perpetuates  them,  having  no  adequate  frame  of  reference  by  which  to 
make  a  judgment. 
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The  fact  that  we  have  all  learned  to  live  with  the  incongruous  dis¬ 
parity  between  graduate  study  and  the  kind  of  professional  activity  to 
which  gp^duate  study  usually  leads;  that  we  are  indeed  all  products  of 
the  very  system,  makes  it  difficult  for  us  to  see  these  matters  with 
clarity.  But  if  we  step  away  from  ourselves  for  a  moment  and  survey 
the  situation  from  the  point  of  view  of  an  interested  layman  (or  per¬ 
haps  a  college  dean!)  we  can  scarcely  escape  a  sense  of  shock. 

It  will  not  be  easy  to  work  out  of  this  impasse,  and  yet  the  time 
is  ripe  for  a  reform.  With  graduate  schools  being  more  and  more 
frequently  the  subject  of  criticism  ev’en  from  graduate  deans  (see  for 
example  “The  Graduate  School  Today  and  Tomorrow,”  Reflections 
for  the  Profession’s  Consideration  by  the  Committee  of  Fifteen,  dis¬ 
tributed  by  the  Fund  for  the  Advancement  of  Education  or  the  more 
recent  “Report  of  the  Committee  on  Policies  in  Graduate  Education”, 
presented  to  the  Association  of  Graduate  Schoob),  it  b  clear  that 
questioiM  arc  being  asked  for  which  we  at  present  have  no  satbfactory 
answers.  Reform  is  gathering  enough  momentum  to  affect  even 
graduate  German  departments,  which  for  various  historical  reasons 
are  often  the  most  conservative  element  in  the  graduate  school.  Some 
departments  throughout  the  country  have  by  now  yielded  in  a  small 
way  or  another  to  the  pressures  which  arc  building  up,  but  for  the 
most  part,  these  concessions  are  inadequate.  It  is  the  very  basis  of 
graduate  study  in  German  which  needs  to  be  re-examined. 

Good  will  and  a  certain  amount  of  vision  and  daring  are  needed 
in  order  to  effect  a  significant  change  for  the  better,  but  the  improved 
ssstem  would  perhaps  not  be  as  radical  a  departure  as  some  at  first 
might  think.  Few  w'ould  seriously  desire  to  have  college  faculties 
prepared  with  as  strong  an  emphasis  on  “teacher  training”  as  prevails 
in  teachers  colleges  where  elementary  and  secondary  school  per¬ 
sonnel  are  prepared.  The  ideal  of  the  scholar-teacher,  to  which  we 
currently  subscribe  while  training  only  the  scholar,  should  remain  our 
goal;  we  need  only  provide  more  realistic  means  for  our  graduate 
students  to  become  scholar-teachers. 

The  following  proposed  course  of  study  for  the  MA  b  designed 
with  this  in  mind.  Many  variations  are  of  course  possible  and  perhaps 
desirable;  and  the  course  of  study  could  easily  be  expanded  into  a 
PhD  sequence  or  lead  to  the  new  Doctorate  in  College  Teaching 
which  is  being  considered  in  some  quarters.  It  is  offered,  not  as  a  final 
answer,  but  as  a  p>oint  of  departure  and  discussion,  in  the  interest  of 
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improving  our  present  graduate  curricula.  Let  a  grim  warning  ac* 
company  this  proposal:  with  the  tidal  wave  of  students  before  us, 
we  are  all  aware  of  the  impending  shortage  of  teachers;  and  this  short¬ 
age  will  be  filled  in  one  way  or  another.  Already  teachers  colleges 
are  moving  into  the  field  of  training  for  junior  colleges.  In  view  of 
the  probable  need,  is  there  any  likelihood  that  they  will  be  timid  about 
entering  the  entire  field  of  training  for  college  teaching?  (Witness 
the  new  Institute  of  Higher  Education  at  Teachers  College.)  And 
can  we  honestly  claim  that  we,  with  our  present  graduate  program, 
can  produce  better  and  more  efficient  teachers  of  at  least  first  and 
second  year  German  than  a  teachers  college? 

Proposed  Course  of  Study  Toward  the  MA  in  German  — 

30  semester  credits  plus  thesis  and  practice  teaching 

1.  Assumptions 

a)  In  view  of  the  increased  demand  for  teaching  personnel,  the 
MA  will  become  the  terminal  degree  for  an  ever  larger  number  of 
prospective  college  teachers. 

b)  This  proposed  program  is  intended  to  extend  over  a  period  of 
two  years. 

c)  The  sequence  of  courses  is  not  rigid.  There  is  no  significance 
to  the  order  of  listing  below. 

d)  Each  course  will  terminate  with  a  compulsory  final  examination. 


2.  Outline  of  Program 

Nature  of  courses  (details  below)  Credits 

(a)  philology  3 

(b)  history;  philosophy  3  to  6 

(c)  comparative  literature  3 

(d)  teaching  methods  3 

(e)  language  practice  3 

(f)  individual  authors  or  genres  3  to  6 

(g)  major  literary  periods  6  to  12 


30 

(h)  thesis 

(i)  practice  teaching 
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3.  Some  Details  of  Items  Listed  Above 

(a)  All  formal  instruction  and  practice  in  philology,  including 
what  is  traditionally  offered  as  History  of  the  German  Language;  Old 
Norse;  Gothic;  Old  High  German;  Middle  High  German,  etc.  would 
be  compressed  into  a  one-semester  course,  which  would  restrict  itself 
to  a  consideration  of  major  ling^uistic  phenomena,  as  for  instance: 
distribution  of  Indo-European  languages,  Grimm’s  Law,  Vemer’s  Law, 
Second  Sound  Shift,  Ablaut,  Umlaut,  etc.  Translation  (or  decipher¬ 
ing)  of  these  early  languages  would  not  be  attempted,  except  in  a 
modified  way  in  Middle  High  German. 

(b)  An  examination  of  German-European  social,  economic, 
political  and  cultural  history,  in  addition  to  (or  preferably  integrated 
with)  an  examination  of  the  development  of  German  thought  and 
philosophy,  all  this  presented  as  useful  background  for  literary  or 
linguistic  study. 

(c)  A  course  which  cuts  across  national  boundaries,  examining, 
in  translation  if  necessary,  major  works  of  major  literatures  in  one  or 
more  suitable  periods. 

(d)  Bi-weekly  colloquia  on  various  teaching  problems,  extending 
through  both  semesters  of  the  first  year.  Chief  preparation  would  be 
scheduled  visits  to  various  college  classes,  principally,  but  not  ex¬ 
clusively  in  German,  including  elementar^',  intermediate,  and  ad¬ 
vanced  language  instruction,  advanced  literature  courses,  conversation 
and  composition  courses. 

(e)  Active  practice  in  spoken  and  written  German,  largely  informal, 
but  planned.  This  would  include  coffee  hours,  lunches,  etc.,  as  well 
as  occasional  informal  discussions  in  German  and  some  written  work. 
Some  of  this,  especially  the  written  work,  could  be  handled  by  native 
German  graduate  students  (who  would  get  their  three  points  for 
thus  participating) ,  with  supervision  by  a  staff  member.  This  practice 
would  extend  throughout  the  t\vo  years. 

(f)  One  or,  if  possible,  two  semester  courses  of  intensive  examina¬ 
tion  of  one  author  (or  two) ;  or,  as  in  the  case  of  Goethe,  of  a  major 
phase  of  his  work;  or  one  genre,  such  as  lyric  poetry  (or  two).  Written 
work  would  be  required  in  this  course. 

(g)  The  remaining  6  to  12  credits  would  be  devoted  to  the  major 
phases  of  the  development  of  German  literature,  beginning  with  the 
late  twelfth  and  early  thirteenth  centuries.  Periods  of  lesser  importance. 
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such  as  from  the  beginnings  to  the  twelfth  century  and  from  the 
thirteenth  to  the  second  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  would  be  either 
omitted  after  suitable  background  readings  had  been  reconunended, 
or,  if  there  is  time,  would  be  discussed  briefly  in  class  after  the  students 
had  done  the  background  readings.  (The  German  Renaissance  and 
the  Reformation  are  more  important  in  cultural  history  and  the 
history  of  ideas  than  as  literary  periods  and  would  have  been  dealt  with 
in  (b)  and  perhaps  (c)  above.) 

As  much  time  as  possible  would  be  devoted  to  the  literature  from 
Lessing  to  the  present,  concentrating  on  the  most  significant  products  of 
each  period  (for  example,  in  the  19th  century,  the  historical  and 
realistic  novel  would  receive  considerably  less  attention  than  lyric 
poetry,  the  Novelle,  and  the  drama.) 

(h)  The  thesis  should  consist  of  a  detailed  outline  for  some  ad¬ 
vanced  undergraduate  course  in  literature  or  philology,  including 
readings,  a  bibliography  to  be  consulted  by  the  teacher,  plan  of  the 
course,  method  of  presentation,  oral  and  written  work  required  of  the 
students.  Possibly  the  candidate  would  be  examined  orally  on  this  by 
a  committee  of  two  or  more. 

(i)  During  his  second  year,  the  graduate  student  would  as¬ 
sume  full  responsibility  for  one  or  two  undergraduate  courses  wherever 
this  was  feasible.  He  would  presumably  receive  some  remuneration 
for  this.  His  work  would  be  supervised  and  guided,  and  opportunities 
for  consultation  on  sp)ecial  problems  would  be  provided. 


Columbia  University 


FOUR  YEARS  OF  CLOSE  COOPERATION 
To  the  Members  of  the  AATG: 

BY  THE  TIME  YOU  READ  THIS.  SUBSCRIPTIONS  TO  THE  GER¬ 
MAN  QUARTERLY  WILL  HAVE  RISEN  TO  2,351-ONE  THOUSAND 
MORE  THAN  WE  HAD  IN  SEPTEMBER,  1953— a  figure  which  we  would 
hardly  have  dared  reckon  with  at  that  time.  The  printing  of  the  jourrul  now 
exceeds  ten  thousand  copies  a  year. 

These  astonishing  results  were  brought  about  by  close  cooperation  among 
the  members  within  all  ranks  of  our  membership: 

1)  Recent  presidents  of  the  Association  have  lectured  far  and  wide  at  chapter 

conventions  and  at  gatherings  of  people  specially  devoted  to  furthering  in¬ 
terest  in  German  culnire  and  literature. 

2)  Departmental  chairmen  have,  by  their  own  good  example  and  loyalty,  helped 

bring  their  colleagues  into  the  fold.  Also,  through  their  efforts  the  number 
of  library  subscriptions  has  increased  from  308  to  332. 

3)  Chapter  officers  have  promoted  in  a  wholesome  manner  the  activities  of  the 

Association  by  providing  interesting  aud  educational  programs  to  which 
German  teachers  of  the  area  are  invited.  A  sign  of  health  is  the  steadily 
increasing  number  of  Junior  Members— generally  graduate  students  in  the 
larger  universities,  unser  Nachwuchs.  The  following  chapters,  to  mention 
only  a  few,  show  a  remarkable  increase  in  membership  during  the  last  year: 
Chicago  C-f24),  Minnesota  C+19),  Philadelphia  (-|-19).  The  reactivated 
Wisconsin  chapter  has  reached  the  astonishing  number  of  49.  The  two  new 
chapters,  Texas  and  Northern  California,  have  a  considerable  enrollment 
C26  and  28,  respectively). 

4)  More  recently,  through  the  efforts  of  eighteen  teachers  of  German,  a  new 

chapter,  the  South  Atlantic  Chapter,  has  been  founded.  Already  new  mem¬ 
bers  have  been  drawn  in. 

5)  Individual  members  have  helped  substantially  by  giving  us  names  of  teachers 

of  German  in  their  vidnity  and  the  names  of  schools  which  offer  German. 

6)  The  services  rendered  by  the  Association  have  stimulated  interest  in  member¬ 

ship.  Our  Secretary  has  established  a  notable  followring  among  our  mem¬ 
bers  by  means  of  his  breezy  and  helpful  Newsletter.  The  Director  of  the 
SERVICE  BUREAU  has  effectively  and  consdentiously  built  up  the  re¬ 
sources  of  the  Bureau  and  made  them  available  to  all  who  asked  for  them. 
The  FLES-Committee  has  completed  a  textbook  and  compiled  other  statistics 
and  materials  for  use  by  teachers  of  German  in  elementary  grades. 

7)  The  central  office  has  been  able  to  function  more  effectively  because  of  funds 

having  been  appropriated  for  clerical  assistance  in  the  ever-increasing  work. 

8)  Last  but  not  least,  in  the  words  of  our  members.  The  German  Quarterly  is 

an  "excellent  and  highly  regarded  journal.”  It  maintains  a  "highly  intel¬ 
lectual  level,”  is  “stimulating  and  informative.”  A  reader  in  Germany 
states:  "Ich  war  von  der  Vielfalt  und  dem  hohen  Niveau  des  Gebotenen 
überrascht.”  Good  job,  well  done— Editorial  Staff! 
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While  the  Association  as  such  cannot  take  credit,  we  proudly  call  attention 
to  the  fact  that  individual  members  have  done  much  to  re-csublish  interest  in 
the  German  language  and  culture  through  telesision  programs  and  lessotu  and 
through  their  efforts  to  introduce  German  in  elementary  and  high  schools. 

Additional  services  are  being  added  this  year:  The  PLACEMENT  BUREAU 
has  begun  to  function;  the  revision  of  the  Cooperative  Tests  should  be  in  its 
final  stage. 

I  cannot  end  this  report  without  a  word  of  thanks  to  our  printer  for  the 
good  work  he  is  doing  on  our  journal  and  for  his  ready  cooperation  with  all 
of  us.— 

Perhaps  1  am  in  a  better  position  than  any  other  officer  to  observe  the  grow¬ 
ing  loyalty  of  members  toward  the  Association!  This  becomes  apparent, 

O  when  those  who  stay  in  the  profession  continue  their  membership  without 
interruption  year  after  year  and  at  all  times  keep  us  informed  of  changes 
of  position  and  address, 

2)  when  members,  who  have  retired  from  teaching,  decide  to  continue  their 

membership  ‘’to  stay  in  touch  with  the  held  of  our  activity,"  and 

3)  when  former  Associate  Members,  because  of  termination  of  this  type  of  mem¬ 

bership,  change  their  status  to  full  membership. 

A  brief  remark  on  our  finunces.— It  was  foreseen  that  the  expansion  of  our 
actisides,  general  and  special  alike,  would  continue  to  strain  our  resources  the 
past  year.  While  my  report  for  1957  does  show  a  decline  in  our  capital  funds,  tt 
is  hoped  by  the  Officers  and  Members  of  the  Executive  Coundl  that,  because  of 
the  increase  in  membership  dues,  no  further  decline  will  occur  in  1958. 

We  look  forward  to  a  new  year  of  close  cooperation  among  all  who  have 
faith  in  the  future  of  our  Association. 

Cordially  yours, 

Herbert  H.  J.  Peisel,  National  Treasurer 

(The  Treasurer's  Annual  Report  has  been  sent  to  the  Officers  and  Members  of 
the  Executive  Council  for  approval.) 
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TREASURERS  ANNUAL  REPORT,  AA.T.G. 
Year  ending  December  20,  1957 


Balance  as  of  December  20,  1956; 

On  deposit  with  First  National  Bank  of  Minoa, 

Minoa,  N.Y. 

Reserve;  U.S.  Savings  Bond .  $  720.00 

Savings  Account .  1,512.49  $  2,232.49 


Checking  Account: .  4,560.62 


$  6,793.11 

Statement  of  Receipts: 

Members-at'Largc .  $2,751.10 

Chapter  members .  2,902.45 

Indi\idual  subscriptions  to  TGQ .  56.45 

Library  subscriptions  .  961.27 

Advertising  in  TGQ .  1,204.95 

Back  numbers  .  22.60 

Reprints  .  198.46 

Certificates  of  Merit  .  80.85 

Royalties.  MSGV .  26.49 

Interest  on  Savings  Account  .  41.86 

Miscellaneous  .  67.33  $  8,313.81 


$15,106.92 

Statement  of  Disbursements: 

Publication  of  TGQ,  reprints,  mailing  list,  etc . $4,895.94 

Business  Manager .  600.00 

Clerical  assistants .  1,030.00 

Business  Office: 

Stationery  and  printing  .  $327.34 

Postage  and  telephone  .  250.14  577.48 


Other  Offices: 

President  .  $120.08 

Editors.  TGQ  .  452.03 

5>ecretary  .  36.75 


Special  services  to  members: 


Newsletter  .  $175.73 

Service  Bureau  .  233.58 


Committees: 

Steering  .  $199.60 

FLES  .  233.21 

Cooperative  tests .  93.01 


608.86 


409.31 


525.82 


Membership  campaigns 


308.69 
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Advertising  .  97.45 

Conventiotu  (Washington,  Madison)  .  126.88 

Northeast  Conference  .  94.82 

Refunds  .  25.70 

Business  office  equipment  .  70.80 

Miscellaneous  .  213.01  $  9,584.76 


$  5,522.16 


Balance  as  of  December  20,  1957: 

On  deposit  with  First  National  Bank  of  Miixia, 


Minoa,  N.Y. 

Resen’e:  U.S.  Savings  Bond  . $  720.00 

Savings  Account  .  1,554.35  $  2,274.35 


Checking  Account:  Bank  statement .  $3,257.40 

Check  outstanding  .  9.59  $  3,247.81 


$  5,522.16 


Respectfully  submitted. 

Herbert  H.  J.  Peisel,  Treasurer 

1  HAVE  examined  the  Treasurer’s  accounts  and  certify*  that  his  report  shows  the 
true  and  correct  conditions  the  finances  of  the  American  Association  of 
Teachers  of  German  for  the  year  ending  December  20,  1957. 

December  24,  1957 

Albert  Scholz, 

Syracuse  University,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 


CHAPTER  REPORTS 


BOSTON  CHAPTER 

The  Boston  Chapter,  AATG,  togeth¬ 
er  with  the  Tafelrunde,  celebrated  its 
annual  Christmas  Party  on  Saturday, 
December  14th,  at  3  p.m.  in  Phillips 
Brooks  House,  in  the  Harvard  Yard, 
Cambridge. 

President  Harry  Zobn  presided  and 
introduced  Dr.  Werner  von  HoUeben, 
Consul  of  the  German  Federal  Republic 
in  Boston,  who  extended  official  Christ¬ 
mas  greetings  and  presented  Christmas 
gifts  to  the  officers  and  to  several  of  the 
outstanding  members  of  the  assembly. 

The  membership  names  (Ä  the  new 
radio  committee  of  The  German  Radio 
Hour  on  Station  WBOS,  Boston,  were 
announced  by  President  Zohn.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  officers  they  are:  Paul  K. 
Ackermann,  Boston  University;  Rev. 
Paul  W.  Brauer,  Erich  G.  Budde,  Bos¬ 
ton  University;  Robert  M.  Copeland, 
Winchester  High  School;  Martin  Dyck, 

M. I.T.;  Sister  Edward,  S.N.D.,  Em¬ 
manuel  College;  Leni  Fromm;  Eric 
Hartmann,  Milton  Academy;  Paul  S. 
Hennessey,  Belmont  High  School;  Man¬ 
fred  Klein,  Simmons  College;  Helmut 
Krommer;  Herbert  L.  Kufner,  Harvard 
University;  Lorley  Katz  Mabry;  Paul 
.Müller;  Kasper  O.  Myrvaagnes,  Tufts 
University;  Anna  O’Brien,  Brighton 
High  School;  Winifred  O’Grady,  Gills’ 
Latin  School;  Johanna  H.  Oldenburg, 

N. E.  Conservatory  of  Music;  Heinrich 
Rohrbach;  Rev.  August  Silber,  S.J.;  Al¬ 
bert  Van  Steenbergen,  Boston  Latin 
School;  Dr.  Wemer  von  HoUeben;  Rev. 
Franz  X.  Weiser,  S.J.,  Emmanuel  Col¬ 
lege.  Through  the  spoken  word  and 
through  music,  listeners  have  been  in¬ 
formed  of  culttiral  activities  in  Germa¬ 
ny  today  by  members  who  have  also 
given  brief  reports  on  Joseph  von  Eich- 
endorff,  Ricarda  Huch,  Arnold  Zweig, 


Max  Mell,  and  Karl  Heinrich  Waggerl. 

Mr.  Giora  Bernstein,  violinist,  and 
Mr.  George  Zilzer,  pianist,  both  of 
Brandeis  University,  ably  and  delight¬ 
fully  rendered  selectioiu  from  Bach, 
Beethoven,  Mozart,  and  Bartok. 

Professor  Bernhard  Blume  of  Harv¬ 
ard  University  spoke  on  “Kunst  und 
Wahrheit:  Gedanken  zur  dichterischen 
Autobiographie".  Utilizing  modern  writ¬ 
ers  such  as  Hesse,  Klepper,  and  Kauf¬ 
mann  as  a  basis,  Professor  Blume  de¬ 
veloped  interesting  aiKi  penetrating  con¬ 
trasts  to  the  traditional  autobiography. 

The  entire  gathering  of  about  one 
hundred  people  joined  in  the  singing 
of  German  Christmas  songs,  led  by  Pro¬ 
fessors  Budde  and  V\'atzinger  of  Boston 
University,  during  an  enjoyable  social 
hour. 

Boston  College  John  J.  Mulucan 
Vice-President  and 
Recording  Secretary 

LONG  ISLAND  CHAPTER 

The  opening  meeting  was  held  on 
Wednesday,  November  6th,  at  Adelphi 
College.  'The  first  official  business  was 
a  report  by  Dr.  Huffert  of  Adelphi  Col¬ 
lege,  the  Chairman  of  the  local  FLES 
Committee,  who  discussed  German 
FLES  problems:  lack  of  teachers  and 
money.  He  circulated  material  including 
a  Course  of  Study  for  FLES  teachers 
by  Professor  Meyerbach  (Wright  Jun¬ 
ior  College)  and  his  committee.  Dr. 
Huffert  praised  the  new  manual  on  the 
teaching  of  German  in  Grade  III  and 
the  Sewhanaka  School  of  the  Air  broad¬ 
casts  for  Grade  IV.  Since  Dr.  Huffert 
bad  to  resign  from  the  chairmanship,  it 
was  proposed  that  Mrs.  Fisher  of  the 
Summit  Lane  Elementary  School  serve 
as  the  new  chairman. 

The  second  item  was  the  report  of 
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the  Membership  Committee  by  Di. 
Muller,  in  the  absence  of  the  chairman 
Mr.  Keffer  who  could  not  be  present 
due  to  illness.  The  Chapter  hailed 
thirty-five  members,  98%  of  the  teach¬ 
ers  of  German  on  Long  Island.  Associ¬ 
ate  Membership  status  has  been  discon¬ 
tinued  and  annual  dues  for  regular 
members  raised  to  five  dollars  to  cover 
rising  expenses.  The  Long  Island  Chap¬ 
ter  again  voted  to  send  $5.00  to  the 
Northeast  Conference. 

A  problem  which  was  raised  at  this 
meeting  was  the  German  Scholarship, 
granted  by  Adelphi  College  to  a  deserv¬ 
ing  Freshman.  Dr.  Muller  explained 
that  the  student  need  not  have  pursued 
German  in  high  school  but  should  be 
a  potential  German  major  in  college, 
and  that  he  must  have  taken  the  Long 
Island  Scholarship  Examination  which 
is  given  annually  on  a  competitive 
basis. 

Dr.  Muller,  who  had  been  on  an 
honorary  leave  of  absence  from  Adelphi 
College  gave  revealing  data  on  the 
teaching  of  German  in  France.  He  was 
very  much  impressed  by  the  change  in 
attitude  of  the  French  towards  the  Ger¬ 
mans.  A  statistical  analysis  revealed 
that  English  was  leading  in  enrollment, 
but  German  was  not  far  behind  for  the 
period  1952-55.  The  Centre  National 
de  Documentation  Pedagogique  report¬ 
ed  that  the  remuneration  for  a  teacher 
in  France  is  not  low  when  compared 
w’ith  that  of  an  electrician  or  an  auto 
mechanic;  on  the  contrary,  the  profes¬ 
sional  is  paid  much  higher  than  the 
tradesman.  Dr.  Muller  praised  the  Al¬ 
liance  Fran^ise  for  its  excellent  teach 
ing  methods;  he  had  taken  courses  there 
while  in  Paris. 

The  meeting  ended  with  a  report  by 
each  member  concerning  the  status  of 
German  on  Long  Island.  The  overall 
picture  reflects  a  tightening  of  require¬ 


ments  and  an  increase  in  enrollment  on 
the  Junior  High  School  level.  At  North- 
port  High  School  a  seminar  group  in 
arnversation  has  been  begun  on  the 
adsanced  level.  There  seems  to  be  an 
increase  of  students  on  the  fourth  year 
level.  General  Language  classes  as  an 
introductory  course  for  a  foreign  Ian 
guage  have  been  instituted  at  Union- 
dale  High  School. 

The  meeting  was  adjourned  at 
6:00  P.M. 

Waldorf  School  of  Hehtiia  Karl 
Adelphi  College  Secretary 

MICHIGAN  CHAPTER 

The  Annual  Meeting  was  held  at 
Western  Michigan  University  in  Kala¬ 
mazoo  on  November  2,  1957.  President 
Hermann  E.  Rothfuss  called  the  meet¬ 
ing  to  order  at  1:30.  A  fine  perform¬ 
ance  of  the  Hölderlin-Brahms  Hyperi¬ 
ons  Schicksalslied  by  the  WMU  Facul¬ 
ty  Quartet  was  enthusiastically  received. 
The  minutes  of  the  previous  annual 
meeting  and  the  treasurer’s  report  were 
read  and  approved.  Miss  Mathilde 
Steckelberg  reported  on  the  meeting  of 
the  Committee  on  Articulation  of  Stan¬ 
dards  for  High  School  and  College 
German.  The  following  officers  were 
elected:  President,  George  W.  Radi- 
mersky  (Michigan  State  University); 
Vice-President,  Jack  Moeller  (Grosse 
Pointe  High  School);  Sccretarj’-Treas- 
urer,  Mary  C.  Crichton  (University  tjf 
Michigan). 

There  were  three  si)eakers.  Dr.  Ernst 
Breisach,  former  Austrian  Fulbright 
Scholar  in  the  U.S.A.,  now  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  History,  Michigan  State 
University,  gave  an  informal  "Plau¬ 
derei  über  Wien.”  Mrs.  Alice  Klom- 
parens  from  Holland,  Michigan  told  of 
her  experiences  and  methods  in  teach¬ 
ing  German  to  over  300  pupils  there  in 
grades  four  through  eight.  Mr.  Victor 
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King,  teacher  of  German  at  Berrien 
Spring»  High  School,  ulked  about  hU 
year  as  an  Exchange  Teacher  in  Karls¬ 
ruhe  and  introduced  to  the  group  one 
of  several  German  boys  for  whom  he 
has  made  it  possible  to  attend  Michigan 
high  schools.  After  this  varied  and 
stimulating  program  the  meeting  svas 
adjourned  at  4:20  P.M. 

University  of  Michigan 

Mary  C.  Crichton 
Secretary-Treasurer 

NORTHERN  CAUFORNIA 
CHAPTER 

At  the  fall  meeting  of  the  Northern 
California  chapter  of  AATG,  held  Oc¬ 
tober  26,  1957  at  the  College  of  Notre 
Dame  in  Belmont,  California,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  were  elected  to  serve  as  officers 
during  the  ensuing  year:  President: 


Siegfried  B.  Puknat,  University  of  Cali 
fomia,  Davis;  Vice-President:  Alfred 
W.  Beatie,  C.  K.  McCUtchy  High 
School,  Sacramento;  Secretary-Treas¬ 
urer:  Ras-mond  F.  Lillie,  Hayward 
High  School,  Hayward. 

Mr.  Helmut  Boeninger  gave  a  brief 
resumd  of  the  results  of  the  high  school 
German  contest  held  during  the  spring 
1957  semester.  In  view  of  the  support 
offered  and  the  increased  interest 
shown  the  chapter  voted  to  continue 
this  annual  contest. 

Mr.  Kurt  M.  Vollmer,  Stanford  Uni¬ 
versity,  presented  a  brief  lecture  on 
"German  Studies  and  the  Humanities.” 
Hayward  High  School, 

Hayward,  CaUf. 

Raymond  F.  Lilue 
Secretary-Treasurer 


NEWS,  NOTES,  AND  COMMENTS 

IN  MEMORIAM  CHARLES  MALTADOR  PURIN 


Almost  at  the  same  time  that  death  came  to  a  former  president  of 
our  Association  and  former  editor  of  our  journal,  Curtis  C.  D.  Vail,  the 
one  who  succeeded  him  in  the  highc'st  office  in  1948  and  who  had  for  , 
eight  years,  from  1938  to  1945,  carried  the  burden  of  the  Secretar)’ 
of  the  Association,  Charles  M.  Purin,  died  at  Columbia  hospital  in  Mil¬ 
waukee  at  the  age  of  85.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  Emeritus  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  and  an  Honorary  Member  of  our 
Association. 

All  those  who  knew  him  in  the  thirties  and  forties  will  remember  » 
the  tall,  slim  figure  of  this  indefatigable  worker  whose  voice  could  often 
be  heard  in  our  meetings  and  committee  rooms  where  he  spoke  with 
authority  and  was  listened  to  with  great  attention.  Even  though  his  life 
and  work  are  closely  as.sociated  with  Milwaukee  and  the  University 
of  Wisconsin  Extension  Division  in  that  city  where  he  was  its  director 
from  1927  to  1942,  his  influence  was  felt  throughout  our  profession. 

His  books,  especially  his  Standard  German  Vocabulary,  were  widely 
used;  his  last  book,  Lern-  und  Lesebuch,  was  published  when  he  was 
79  years  old,  in  collaboration  with  Günther  Keil.  His  advice,  especially 
in  pedagogical  matters,  was  sought  by  many;  while  still  at  Hunter 
College  in  the  early  twenties  he  surveyed  with  two  other  .scholars  the 
whole  field  of  modem  language  teaching  under  a  Carnegie  grant, 
and  in  the  summer  of  1940  he  taught  Methods  at  the  German  School 
of  Middlebury  College.  Above  all,  Purin  was  an  enthusiastic  teacher 
of  languages,  of  which  he  was  able  to  speak  nine,  and  he  almost 
literally  died  at  the  desk  teaching.  He  collapsed  at  the  Milwaukee 
University  School  where  he  had  been  teaching  part-time  long  after 
his  retirement  and  after  teaching  Russian  and  Spanish  at  military 
schools  in  Tennessee.  When  Charles  Purin  retired  from  his  Wisconsin 
post  the  Monatshefte  issued  a  special  Purin-Festnummer  showing  the 
high  esteem  in  which  the  deceased  was  held.  We  who  have  come  after 
him  can  best  honor  him  by  tiy'ing  to  emulate  this  untiring  and  inspir¬ 
ing  teacher  who  came  to  us  from  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  Sea  and  gave 
the  teaching  of  German,  in  the  critical  period  between  two  wars,  a 
stimulus  which  will  last  for  a  long  time  to  come. 

W.  N 
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AATG  SERVICE  BUREAU 

Ilinnigh  the  of  Di.  Hans  Kronhubei,  Director  of  the  Austrian 

Information  Service  in  New  York  Qty,  this  Bureau  has  received  five  seu 
records)  of  eleven  10-inch,  33Vi  LP  recordings  from  the  series  “Oesterreichs 
geistiges  Leben."  The  contenu  of  the  records  are  as  follows: 

1.  Josef  Weinheber:  Wien  wiinUch  CAuswahl  von  9  GedichtenJ. 

Anton  Wildgans:  Kirbisch  (aus  dem  XII.  Gesang). 

Speaker:  Richard  Eybner. 

2.  Rainer  Maria  Rilke:  Die  Weise  von  Liebe  und  Tod  des  Comets  Christoph 

Rilke. 

Speaker:  Fred  Liewehrin. 

3.  Fraru  Grillparzer:  Medea  (Ausschnine  aus  dem  3.  und  4.  Akt^. 

Hermann  Bahr:  “Sendung  des  Künstlers”  (Essay  Criüparzer). 

Speaker:  Liselotte  Schreiner. 

4.  Lyrik  von  Rilke  —  Hofmannsthal  —  Lenau. 

Peter  Altenberg:  aus  Wie  ich  es  sehe. 

Speaker:  Alma  Seidler. 

5.  Abraham  a  Sancta  Clara:  "Aus  seinen  Predigten  und  Schriften.” 

Speaker:  Werner  Kraust. 

6.  Franz  Werfel:  Ausgewählte  Gedichte. 

Richard  Beer-Hofmann:  “Gedenkrede  auf  Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart." 
Speaker:  Albin  Skoda. 

7.  Ferdinand  von  Saar:  Wiener  Elegien. 

Speaker:  Alfred  Neugebauer. 

8.  Adalbert  Stifter:  Vo>n  Sankt  Stephansturm. 

Speaker:  Fred  Hennings. 

9.  Peter  Rosegger:  "Als  ich  Christtags  Freude  holen  ging.” 

Anton  Wildgans:  “Im  Anschaun  meines  Kindes.” 

Hermann  Bahr:  "An  Herrn  Karl  Moser.” 

Speaker:  Hans  Thimig. 

10.  Ludwig  van  Beethoven:  “Heiligenstädter  Testament.” 

Franz  Grillparzer:  “Rede  am  Grabe  Beethovens.” 

Bettina  von  Arnim:  “Brief  an  Gothe  über  Beethoven.” 

Speaker:  Ewald  Baiser. 

11.  Anton  Wildgans:  “Rede  über  Oesterreich." 

Speaker:  Raoul  Aslan. 

Joseph  Haydn:  Variationen  aus  dent  Kaiserquartett  (Es  spielt  das  Wiener 
Konzerthausquartett). 

In  order  that  AATG  members  may  have  an  oppKsrtunity  to  sample  some  of 
the  commercial  tapes  available,  the  following  three  tapes  have  been  acquired  by 
the  Service  Bureau  from  the  National  Tape  Library,  804-810  F  Street  N.W., 
Washington  4,  D.C.  Please  note  that  all  three  are  recorded  at  3.75  speed.  The 
faster  speed  is  available  from  the  makers,  but  the  Bureau  is  not  permitted  to  copy 
cxnnraerdal  tapes. 
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1.  Spoken  German  for  Students  ami  Travelers,  by  Kany  and  Melz.  Recording 
of  60  conversations  covering  social  vocabulary  and  everyday  topics.  Speakers: 
Anneliese  Uhlig,  Dr.  Heinz  Hechelmann  of  Hannover,  and  Dr.  Karl  Hageof 
Giessen  University.  120  minutes.  3.75  speed.  (The  text,  published  by  D.  C. 
Heath  &  Co.,  accompanies  the  tape.) 

2.  German  Verse  from  1200  to  1930.  Vogelwcide,  Luther,  Dach,  Gwthe,  Schil¬ 
ler,  Hölderlin,  EichendorlT,  Heine,  Mörike,  George,  Rilke  and  Werfel.  Under 
the  direction  of  Professor  Dr.  Wittsack  of  Frankfurt  University.  60  minutes. 
3.75  speed.  (Base  text:  Oxford  Book  of  German  Verse  is  not  included.) 

3.  Voice  of  Germany.  A  Potpourri.  Side  1.— Berlin:  Scenes  from  on-the-spot  radio 
reportage  of  "Airlift  Berlin.”  Interviews  with  Herbert  von  Karajan,  con¬ 
ductor  of  the  Berlin  Philharmonic,  and  former  Berliner,  producer  William 
Dieterle  of  MGM,  by  cinema  actress  Anneliese  Uhlig.  Side  11.— Poets  and 
Thinkers:  Readings  from  Goethe,  Heine  and  Rilke,  with  speaker  Marianne 
Hoppe.  E.xistcntialist  Karl  Jaspers  speaks.  Music  from  Germany.  30  minutes. 
3.75  speed. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  the  Institut  für  Auslandsbezichungen  in  Stuttgart 
tiie  following  two  tapes  will  shortly  be  available  (probably  by  the  time  this 
appears) : 

Deutsche  Sprache— Deutsches  Leben.  Ein  Tonbandwerk,  ln  Verbindung  mit 
dem  Goethe-Institut,  München,  herausgegeben  von  Dr.  Franz  Thierfelder, 
Generalsekretär  des  Instituts  für  Auslandsbeziehungen  in  Stuttgart,  Prof. 
Dr.  Walter  Wittsack,  Leiter  des  Instituts  für  deutsche  Sprechkunde  an  der 
Universität  Frankfurt  a/M,  und  Frau  Dr.  Dora  Schulz,  Schriftleiterin  der 
Zeitschrift  "Deutschunterricht  für  Ausländer,”  Nürnberg.  Aufnahmen  aus 
dem  Institut  für  deutsche  Sprechkundc  an  der  Universität  Frankfurt  am 
Main. 

Band  1.— “Von  deutscher  Sprache.  Mittelhochdeutsch,  Lyrik.”  (Der  Küren¬ 
berger,  Dietmar  von  Aist,  Friedrich  von  flausen,  Heinrich  von  Morungen, 
Wolfgram  von  Eschenbach.  Walther  von  der  Vogelweide).  Sprecher:  Hell¬ 
mut  Geissner. 

Band  I/.— “Althochdeutsch.”  (Aus:  Merseburger  Zaubersprüchen,  Hilde¬ 
brandslied,  Wessobrunner  Gebet,  Heliand,  Muspilli,  Otfried  von  Weissen- 
burg,  Evangelienbuch,  Petruslied,  Strasshurger  Eide,  Isidor  von  Sevilla,  De 
Heinrico,  Notkers  Boethius-Uebersetzung.)  Sprecher:  Horst  Enders. 

The.se  tapes  are  accompanied  by  three  copies  of  the  text  for  each  reel,  making  it 
possible  to  use  them  to  advantage  in  class. 

One  of  our  members.  Sister  M.  Gretchen  of  Rosary  College,  has  recorded 
the  text  of  Petit  Vocabulaire  alJemand  (par  R.  Isler,  Collection  “Methode  et 
Travail,”  Les  Editions  Ophrys.  Paris.)  with  the  aid  of  Miss  Beate  Klebel,  a 
German  exchange  student,  and  has  kindly  made  the  tapes  available  to  this 
Bureau.  The  tape  also  contains  a  discussion  in  German  on  German  life  and 
schools  by  Kurt  Schneider,  a  student  in  Frankfurt  am  Main. 
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BRIEF  AUS  DER 
BUNDESREPUBI  IK 

Weihnachten  mit  Christkindlinürk- 
ten,  Christmetten  und  festlichen  Pre¬ 
mieren  lie({t  hinter  uns,  und  es  sei  er¬ 
laubt,  rückblickend  zunächst  einige 
Bücher  zu  erwähnen,  die  zum  Fest  er¬ 
schienen  sind.  Der  Limes- Verlag  (Wies¬ 
baden),  der  das  lyrische  und  essay¬ 
istische  Werk  Gottfried  Benns  betreut, 
brachte  einen  Band  mit  ausgewählten 
Briefen,  beginnend  mit  dem  Jahr  1900, 
bis  zum  Tode  des  Dichters  im  Sommer 
1956  reichend,  heraus.  Als  “Dokumente 
der  künstlerischen  und  vitalen  Sph.äre” 
Benns  liefern  diese  Briefe  einen  auf¬ 
schlußreichen  Kommentar  zum  Werk 
dieses  bedeutenden  deutschen  Lyrikers 
-vier  ersten  Jahrhunderthälfte. 

"Aus  Geschichten  wird  Geschichte" 
—treffender  als  mit  diesem  Apercu  einer 
Rezensentin  läßt  sich  der  Charakter 
des  Erinnerungsbuches  von  Willy  Haas, 
“Die  literarische  Welt”  (Paul  List- 
Verlag,  München)  kaum  bezeichnen. 
Haas,  der  in  den  zwanziger  Jahren 
Herausgeber  der  Zeitschrift  war,  deren 
Titel  er  seinen  Lebenserinnerungen  ge¬ 
geben  hat,  ist  heute  Feuilletonist  und 
Theaterkritiker  der  Hamburger  Tages¬ 
zeitung  “Die  Welt".  Sein  Buch  ist 
ein  Stück  kultureller  Zeitgeschichte  aus 
den  zwanziger  Jahren  und  wegen  seiner 
Unmittelbarkeit  wertvoll  für  jeden, 
dem  an  der  Kenntnis  dieser  überaus 
vielseitigen  und  lebendigen  Epoche 
gelegen  ist. 

Mit  der  Nennung  dieser  beiden 
Werke  aus  der  Fülle  neuer  Bücher  soll 
es  sein  Bewenden  haben.  Jedoch  sei 
noch  auf  eine  Art  von  “literarischem 
Kuriosum”  hingewiesen,  einen  fast  ver¬ 
schollenen  zeit-  und  kulturkritischen 
Roman  von  Ricarda  Huch,  “Der  wie¬ 
derkehrende  Christus”,  in  dem  sie  1926 
die  geistige  Haltung  ihrer  Generation 
im  Spiegel  einer  bevorstehenden  Erobe¬ 


rung  des  Weltraums  unter  die  Lupe 
genommen  bat. 

Die  Adventszeit  bescherte  in  Frei¬ 
burg  der.  r.'^P'’?n  der  Kirchenmusik 
die  Urauffühi.  ,g  einer  Kantate  “Der 
Ackermann  und  der  Tod".  Der  junge 
Komponist  Dietrich  von  Bausznem  hat 
aus  dem  um  1400  entstandenen  scho¬ 
lastischen  Streitgespräch  des  Johannes 
von  Saaz  ein  vierteiliges  religiöses  Werk 
geformt,  das  "den  theologisch-medita¬ 
tiven  wie  den  dramatischen  Charakter 
und  die  frommen  Gcbetsformeln  der 
Textvorlage  in  eine  kompromißlos  herbe 
Tonsprache  faßt.  Sie  erzielt  mit  spar¬ 
samsten  Mitteln  monumentale  Wir 
kungen.”  Der  Westdeutsche  Rundfunk 
Köln  brachte  am  4.  Adventssonntag  das 
biblische  Schauspiel  “König  David”  des 
früh  verstorbenen  expressionistischen 
Dramatikers  Reinhardt  Johannes  Sorge, 
das  aus  dem  Jahr  1916  stammt  und 
bisher  nicht  aufgeführt  worden  ist,  in 
einer  Hörspielfassung  zur  Urauffüh¬ 
rung.  Fügen  wir  diesen  Tatsachen  über 
die  Wiederbelebung  alter  Texte  noch 
die  Mitteilung  bei,  daß  ein  deutscher 
Verlag  eine  kostbare  zweibändige  Aus¬ 
gabe  des  “Weißkunig”,  der  romanhaf¬ 
ten  Autobiographie  Kaiser  Maximi¬ 
lians  I.,  des  “letzten  Ritters",  mit 
Lichtdruckwiedergaben  der  251  Holz¬ 
schnitte  des  Originals  erscheinen  läßt, 
daß  die  Salzburger  Festspiele  für  1958 
neben  dem  traditionellen  "Jedermann" 
Franz  Werfels  “Maximilian  und  Jua¬ 
rez”,  die  Hersfelder  Festpiele  hingegen 
neben  Robinson  Jeffers  “Medea”  und 
Schillers  “Fiesko”  das  Jesuitendrama 
“Cenodo.xus”  von  Jacob  Bidermann  in 
der  Inszenierung  von  VTlliam  Dieterle 
ankündigen,  so  sind  damit  literarische 
und  stilistische  Grenzen  angedeutet  — 
oder  vielmehr  der  immer  neue  Versuch, 
die  vom  Repertoire  gesetzten  Grenzen 
auszuweiten. 

Betrachten  wir  schließlich  unter  die¬ 
sem  Gesichtspunkt  die  Spielpläne  des 
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letzten  Vierteljahrs,  wobei  immer  die 
Einschränkung  vorauszuseUen  ist,  daB 
aus  der  Fülle  nur  das  besonders  interes¬ 
sant  und  weiterweisend  Erscheinende, 
das  für  die  augenblickliche  Situation 
vermutlich  S>Tnptomatischc  herangezo¬ 
gen  werden  konnte.  Generell  läßt  sich 
sagen,  daß  in  die  Bresche,  die  von  den 
Berliner  FestwochenaulFühningen  für 
das  avantgardistische  Theater  geschla 
gen  wurde,  andere  Mauser  cingerückt 
sind.  In  Hannover  fanden  Studio- 
Aufführungen  von  Ionescos  Einaktern 
"Die  Stühle”  und  "Der  neue  Mieter" 
statt,  in  Köln  spielte  man  Samuel 
Becketts  "Endspiel"  nach.  Der  Kriti¬ 
ker  der  Frankfurter  Allgemeinen  Zeit¬ 
ung  schrieb  über  diese  Aufführung:  “ein 
zum  Nachdenken  aufregender,  wich¬ 
tiger  Abend  des  Theaters  von  morgen.” 
Gemessen  an  solcher  “Vision  einer 
Wirklichkeit,  in  die  wir  schon  einge¬ 
treten  sind,  ohne  uns  dessen  hinrei¬ 
chend  bewußt  zu  werden,”  .solchem 
“e.'c/entrischen  VV^arnbild”  bleiben  die 
V’ersuche  deutscher  Autoren,  das  unter¬ 
schwellige  Daseinsgefühl  dramatisch 
zu  formulieren,  unbefriedigend.  Drei 
Uraufführungen  verzeichnet  die  Chro¬ 
nik  des  letzten  Quartals: 

Das  Nationaltheater  in  Mannheim 
brachte  die  Komödie  “Die  Kinder  des 
Schattens”  des  fünfunddreißigiährigen 
Karl  Wittlinger,  der  vor  einigen  Jahren 
für  sein  Zweipersonenstück  “Kennen 
Sie  die  Milchstraße”  den  Gerhart- 
Hauptmann-Preis  erhalten  hat.  Von 
W'ittlingers  neuem  Stück  gibt  der 
Rezensent  der  Frankfurter  Allgemeinen 
Zeitung  folgenden  Eindruck  wieder: 
“Wittlinger  möchte  lehrstückhaft  de¬ 
monstrieren,  wie  man  sich  aus  trauma¬ 
tischer  Vergangenheitslast  zu  Tieiter 
thätiger  Gegenwart’  (frei  nach  Goethe) 
emporschwingt.  Von  der  Bühne  herab 
ist  nichts  als  penetranter  Tiefsinn  zu 
vernehmen.  In  Wahrheit  handelt  es 


sich  um  einen  Einbruch  des  deutschen 
Nachkriegsfilms  mit  seinem  kunstvoll 
dümmlichen  Dialog  ins  Theater,  um 
eine  Kapitulation.” 

Die  Kieler  Uraufführung  von  Paul 
Helwigs  "Wildiüs  Europa”  (der  64- 
jährige  Autor  kann  auf  beträchdiche 
Theaterroutine  zurückblicken)  schnitt 
in  der  Kritik  besser  ab.  Das  Stück  at¬ 
tackiert  "geistvoll  witzig  und  mit  einer 
bewundernswerten  Szenenführung  die 
gesellschaftUchen,  politischen  und 
kirchlichen  Tabus’  Europas.” 

Gesellschaftskritik,  diesmal  in  An¬ 
lehnung  an  Sartres  “Geschlossene 
Gesellschaft”,  übt  auch  Heinz  Wunder- 
lichs  Schauspiel  “Willkommen  in  der 
Hölle”,  das  am  Jungen  Theater  in 
Hamburg  herauskam.  Nach  dem  Pres¬ 
se-Echo  zu  schließen,  lassen  sich  diese 
drei  Stücke  allenfalls  dem  Gebrauchs¬ 
theater  zuzählen.  Sie  suchen  auf  kon¬ 
ventionell  verbindliche  Weise  mit  Ge¬ 
genwartsproblemen  fertigzuwerden,  wo¬ 
bei  eine  starke  Annäherung  an  das 
Cienre  der  Kolportage  festzustellcn  ist. 

Wie  aber  steht  es  heute  mit  Wolf¬ 
gang  Borchert,  dem  1947  verstorbenen 
Repräsentanten  der  ersten  Nachkriegs- 
gencration?  Dem  Aufruf  seines  Verlags, 
anläßlich  seines  10.  Todestags  sein 
Werk  erneut  zur  Diskussion  zu  stellen, 
sind  zwei  repräsentative  Bühnen  mit 
Inszenierungen  von  “Draußen  vor  der 
Tür"  nachgekummen:  das  Deutsche 
Schauspielhaus  in  Hamburg  und  die 
Münchner  Kammerspiele.  Dabei  dürfte 
die  Münchner  .Xufführung,  die  im 
kürzlich  eingerichteten  “Werkhallen¬ 
theater”  der  Kammerspiele  stattfand, 
dem  Wesen  des  Stückes  mehr  entspro¬ 
chen  haben  als  die  immer  mit  dem 
Anspruch  der  Repräsentation  verbunde¬ 
ne  Aufführung  in  Hamburgs  größtem 
Schauspielhaus.  Dennoch  war  die  Mei¬ 
nung  über  das  Stück  in  Nord  und  Süd 
einhellig.  Der  Münchner  Kritiker  Dr. 
Wolfgang  Drews,  der  "Draußen  vor  der 
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TOr”  den  ‘'ein2ii;en  Geniestreich  der 
jungen  Generation**  nennt,  schreibt: 

.  .  wieder  zeigt  es  sich,  daß 
Theaterjahre  ein  schnelles  Tempo  ha¬ 
ben.  Borcherts  Dichtung,  eng  mit  un¬ 
seren  Erlebnissen  verbunden,  erschüt¬ 
ternder  Ausbruch  eines  zum  Tode 
Verurteilten,  besteht  als  Dokument, 
nicht  als  Drama.**  Die  Münchner  In¬ 
szenierung  trug  dieser  Tatsache  selbst 
schon  Rechnung,  indem  sie  das  Stück 
der  verzweifelten  Anklage  mit  einem 
Text  aus  Borcherts  Prosa  enden  ließ, 
der  eine  entschlossene  Absage  an  das 
saturierte  Wohlleben  enthält. 

Ein  anderes  Zcitdokument  verzeich¬ 
net  eine  umso  breitere  und  nachhalti¬ 
gere  Wirkung.  Die  Dramatisierung  des 
‘Tagebuchs  der  Anne  Frank**  hat,  laut 
Werkstatistik  des  Deutschen  Bühnen¬ 
vereins,  seit  ihrer  am  1.  Oktober  1956 
in  9  westdeutschen  Städten  zugleich 
gestarteten  deutschen  Erstaufführung 
in  der  Spielzeit  1956/57  an  61  deutsch¬ 
sprachigen  TTieatem  1954  Aufführun¬ 
gen  erlebt. 

Viele  Theater  haben  die  Inszenie¬ 
rung  in  die  neue  Spielzeit  herüber¬ 
genommen  und  eine  große  Anzahl  an¬ 
derer  Bühnen  hat  das  Stück  für  dieses 
Jahr  angekündigt. 

Abgesehen  vom  reinen  Unterhal¬ 
tungstheater  ist  es  der  Baum  der  Klas¬ 
siker,  von  dem  die  Spielpläne  immer 
wieder  ernten.— Summarisch  sind  hier 
eine  vorzügliche  Darmstädter  Inszenie¬ 
rung  von  Moliönes  "Eingebildetem 
Kranken**,  ein  entromantisiertes  "Kät- 
chen  von  Heilbronn**  CRewe  Sellner) 
im  Berliner  Theater  am  Kurfürsten¬ 
damm,  Piscators  Hamburger  Inszenie¬ 
rung  von  Strindbergs  'Totentanz** 
(Thalia-'Theater),  "Nathan  der  Weise** 
an  den  Münchner  Kammerspielen, 
Schallas  Bochumer  Inszenierungen  von 
Ibsens  "W^ildente**  iu»d  —  als  Weih¬ 


nachtspremiere  —  Strindbergs  *' Advent** 
zu  nennen. 

Celle,  Hannover  Maivtha  Voctmann 

BRIEF  AUS  BERUxN 

Im  Musikleben  ist  die  Stellung  der 
Berliner  Philharmoniker  unangefoch¬ 
ten.  Sie  sind  das  älteste  und  beste  Or¬ 
chester  Deutschlands.  Dem  amerikani¬ 
schen  Publikum  ist  es  durch  zwei 
Tourneen  unter  Herbert  von  Karajan, 
dem  .Nachfolger  Wilhelm  Furtwäng- 
lers,  bekannt  geworden.  Die  bedenkli¬ 
che  Situation  des  heutigen  Deutsch¬ 
lands  zeigt  sich  darin,  daß  sich  dieses 
Orchester  trotz  des  "Wirtschaftswun¬ 
ders**  mit  einem  kleinen  Konzertsaal 
notdürftig  begnügen  muß,  der  von  den 
Berlinern  schlechtweg  als  "Bahnhofs- 
halle**  bezeichnet  wird. 

Etwas  wirklich  Außergewöhnliches 
war  in  den  letzten  Monaten  die 
internationale  Bauausstellung  CINTER- 
BAU),  die  größte  deutsche  Ausstel¬ 
lung  nach  dem  Kriege.  Aber  so  viel  ist 
von  ihr  bereits  in  den  Tageszeitungen 
geschrieben  und  in  den  Zeitschriften 
veröffentlicht  worden,  daß  hier  nur 
kurz  auf  die  "Kongreßhalle**  eingegan¬ 
gen  werden  mag.  Sie  wurde  im  Rah¬ 
men  des  INTERBAU  eröffnet,  ist  von 
dem  Amerikaner  Hugh  Stubbins  ent¬ 
worfen  und  gilt  heute  wegen  ihres 
geschweiften  Daches  als  modernstes 
Gebäude  Europas.  Der  Berliner  Volks¬ 
mund  hat  auch  hier  wieder  cingegriffen 
und  nennt  die  Halle  "schwangere 
Auster.**  Von  der  Benjamin  Franklin 
Stiftung  finanziert,  soll  sie  als  neues 
Symbol  der  amerikanischen  Verbunden¬ 
heit  mit  Berlin  gelten.  Dicht  an  der 
Sektorengrenze  gegenüber  der  Reichs¬ 
tagsruine  erbaut,  ist  sie  weit  mehr  als 
ein  wertvoller  künstlerischer  Beitrag 
zum  Wiederaufbau  Berlins:  als  Ver¬ 
sammlungsort  freier  und  führender 
Geister  soll  sie  eine  Aufgabe  des  Wider¬ 
stands  gegen  den  Kommunismus  erfül- 
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len.  (lessen  Gebiet  wenige  Meter  hinter 
dem  Brandenburger  Tor  beginnt.— Die 
Erüirnungsvcranst.-ihungcn  brachten  ne¬ 
ben  Konzerten  und  TlieateraufTüIirun 
gen  eine  Reihe  von  vier  Diskussions¬ 
sitzungen,  in  denen  man  die  alte  und 
die  neue  Welt  miteinander  verglich. 
Thornton  Wilder  auf  amerikanischer 
und  Theodor  W.  Adorno  auf  deutscher 
Seite  waren  die  bekanntesten  Tcilnch 
mcr.— Mit  der  Konstituierung  des  drit¬ 
ten  deutschen  Bundestages  in  der 
Kongreßhalle  wurde  der  Wunsch  be¬ 
kundet,  in  Berlin  auch  als  politischer 
Hauptstadt  wieder  arbeiten  zu  kön¬ 
nen.  Daß  die  ehemalige  Hauptstadt  des 
Reiches  wieder  geistiger  Mittelpunkt 
und  Brennpunkt  Deutschlands  i.st,  wird 
nur  n(x;h  von  wenigen  bestritten. 
ßerUn-Steglitz  Peter  Niisskr 

Other  Brief  News  Items 

Purdue  University,  Lafayette,  Ind., 
announces  its  seventh  annual  workshop 
in  TV  techniques  for  foreign  language 
teachers  at  any  level,  to  be  held  June 
16-27,  1958.  For  information  WTite  to 
Professor  Elton  I  locking.  Department 
of  Modern  Languages,  Purdue  Uni¬ 
versity,  Lafayette,  Ind. 

Professor  Alice  Schlimbach  of 
Douglass  College,  Rutgers  University, 
chairman  of  the  FLES  Promotion  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  A.A.T.G.,  has  prepared 
a  two-page  leaflet  in  which  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  the  study  of  German  have 
been  forcefully  set  down.  Copies  have 
been  mailed  to  the  FLES  representa¬ 
tives  in  the  various  states,  and  all  those 
interested  please  write  for  the  pamphlet 
“From  the  Desk  of  the  Promotion 
Committee  FLES/AATG”,  addressing 
their  letter  to  Dr.  Schlimbach. 

Stanford  University  announced  that 
it  will  open  a  study  center  near  Stutt¬ 
gart  in  June,  1958,  offering  sixty  of  its 
students  an  opportunity  to  live,  travel, 
and  study  abroad  for  a  period  of  six 


months.  The  bnguage  of  instruction 
is  to  be  English;  “all  applicants,  how¬ 
ever,  u’ill  be  expected  to  have  taken 
by  January  IS,  1958  at  least  one  quar¬ 
ter  of  German  at  Stanford  or  the 
e(|uivalent.” 

NOTES 

Schatzhaus  deutscher  Dichtung. 

Das  “Schiller-Nationalmuseum“  in 
Marbach  am  Neckar  wird  zu  einem 
“Deutschen  Literaturarchiv”  ausgebaut. 
Kostbare  Sammlungen  an  Dokumen¬ 
ten  wie  das  “Jcan-Paul-Archiv”  und 
das  “Westdeutsche  Hermann- Hesse- 
Archiv”  gingen  bereits  in  seinen  Besitz 
über,  und  der  Nachlaß  des  einst  welt¬ 
berühmten  Verlages  Johann  Georg 
Cotta  wurde  als  Dauerleihgabe  der 
"Stuttgarter  Zeitung”  dem  Museum 
übergeben.  Ein  “Jahrbuch  der  deut¬ 
schen  Schillergesellschaft”  -  die  Gesell¬ 
schaft  betreut  das  Museum  -  aber  wird 
von  nun  an  neben  wertvollen  wissen¬ 
schaftlichen  Aufsätzen  jährliche  Re¬ 
chenschaftsberichte  über  die  I.eistungen 
des  “Deutschen  Literaturarchivs”  brin- 
gen. 

Wer  weiß  schon,  welche  kostbaren 
Dokumente  der  schloßähnliche  Bau  auf 
der  Schillerhöhe  des  Städtchens  Mar¬ 
bach  am  Neckar  birgt!  Hier  befindet 
sich  das  “Schiller-Nationalmuscum” 
und  die  Cneben  dem  “Goethe— und 
Schiller-Archiv”  zu  Weimar)  größte 
Sammlung  von  Briefen  und  Manu¬ 
skripten  Schillers.  Hier  lagern  einmalig 
vollständige  Nachlässe  (xler  zahlreiche 
Originalhandschriften  der  Gedichte, 
Dramen  und  erzählenden  Werke  deut¬ 
scher  Dichter,  vor  allem  aus  Schwaben, 
wie  Wilhelm  Hauff,  Friedrich  Hölder¬ 
lin,  Justinus  Kerner,  Hermann  und 
Isolde  Kurz,  Eduard  Mörike,  Gustav 
Schwab,  Ludwig  Uhland,  Friedrich 
Theodor  Vischer,  Wilhelm  Waiblinger 
und  Josef  Martin  Wieland,  sorgfältig 
in  Mappen  und  Schränken  bewahrt. 
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fieordnct  und  in  grollen  Karteien 
rcKistriert,  neben  vielen  Zeugniuen  aus 
dein  Leben  und  Schaffen  kleinerer 
Geister.  Täglicli  sind  die  schönsten 
Stücke  in  den  stillen  Räumen  des 
Museums  ausgestellt.  Viele  Gelehrte, 
Studenten,  Journalisten,  Schrirtstellcr, 
Verleger,  Theaterfachleute  und  Lieb¬ 
haber  kehren  ein.  weil  sie  Auskunft 
für  Forschung,  Arbeit  und  stille  Stu¬ 
dien  suchen. 

Ober  120  Jahre  stiller  Aufbauarbeit 
an  diesem  Schat/haus  deutscher  Dich¬ 
tung  strichen  ituwischen  hin.  1835 
entstand  der  Marbacher  Schiller-Verein 
(1805  starb  Schiller),  um  (neben  allen 
erreichbaren  Manuskripten  und  Erin¬ 
nerungsstücken  aus  seinem  Hausrat) 
das  bescheidene  Geburtshaus  des  Dich¬ 
ters  7.U  kaufen  und  zu  einer  Gedenk¬ 
stätte  umzugcstalten.  Aber  erst  als  Otto 
Güntter,  der  spätere  Gründer  and 
iahr/chntelange  Leiter  des  Schiller- 
Nationalmuscums,  in  Stuttgart  1890 
eine  Ausstellung  kostbarer  Schrift¬ 
stücke  schwäbischer  Dichter  zeigte,  er¬ 
wuchs  der  Wunsch,  diese  Schriftstücke 
in  einer  ständigen  Sammlung  nach  dem 
Vorbild  der  berühmten  Autographen- 
abteilung  des  “Britischen  .Museums“  in 
London  zu  vereinigen.  König  Wilhelm 
II.  von  Württemberg  griff  den  Plan  auf 
und  gründete  dazu  den  “Schwäbischen 
Schillervercin”  als  Nachfolge  der  Mar¬ 
bacher  Organisation,  die  heutige  "Deut¬ 
sche  Schillergcscllschaft”.  Fürsten,  be¬ 
deutende  Persönlichkeiten,  Städte  und 
Gemeinden  traten  bei.  klandschriften, 
Nachlässe  und  Korrespondenzen  be¬ 
deutender  Dichter,  Schriftsteller  und 
Gelehrter  (teils  gekauft,  teils  Schen¬ 
kungen  und  Erbschaften)  mehrten  den 
Bestand.  1903  entstand  auf  der  Schil¬ 
lerhöhe  oberhalb  Marbachs  der  (1934 
und  1953  erweiterte)  Bau  des  “Schil¬ 
ler-Nationalmuseums”,  Weil  die  Mu¬ 
seumsbestände  im  letzten  Krieg  ausgela¬ 
gert  waren  und  Bomben  den  Bau 


verschonten,  lief  die  Sammelarbeit  nach 
1945  fort.  1954  stellte  die  "Stuttgarter 
Zeitung"  aus  ihrem  Besitz  den  NachlaU 
des  einst  weltberühmten  Verlages  Jo¬ 
hann  Georg  Cotta  —  darunter  über 
ICOCOO  Briefe  —  als  Dauerleihgabe 
zur  Verfügung.  Dichter  wie  Goethe, 
Schiller,  Hölderlin,  Kleist,  Jean  Paul 
und  Hauff,  berühmte  Literatur-  und 
Sprachforscher  wie  Jakob  Grimm  und 
Wilhelm  von  Humboldt  waren  Autoren 
des  Hauses  Cotta  gewesen  (schon  ein 
Urgroßvater  Ckiethes  hatte  hier  1701 
ein  staatsrechtliches  V\'erk  veröffent¬ 
licht).  W'eltbekannte  2^’itungcn  und 
Zeitschriften  erschienen  einst  bei  Cot¬ 
ta,  ehe  der  Verlag  im  Konkurrenzkampf 
mit  neuen  aufstrebenden  Firmen  seine 
Vormachtstellung  verlor.  Damit  bietet 
der  Nachlaß  der  Firma  eine  unerschöpf¬ 
liche  Quelle  zur  Geschichte  von  Dich¬ 
tung,  Wissenschaft,  Presse,  Verhgs- 
werbung,  Drucktechnik,  Papicrherstel- 
lung,  Kreditwesen,  Buchhandel  und 
Postverkehr.  Dieses  kostbare  Verlags¬ 
archiv  ließ  den  Bestand  des  Museums 
auf  über  250000  Handschriften, 
30C00  Druckwerke  und  etwa  8000 
Bildnisse,  Büsten  und  Erinnerungs¬ 
stücke  anwachsen.  Solche  umfangrei¬ 
chen  Bestände  aber  regten  auch  die 
“Deutsche  Schillcrgesellschaft“  1955 
an,  das  “Schiller-Nationalmuseum"  in 
ein  “Deutsches  Literaturarchiv“  zu  ver¬ 
wandeln,  nicht  zuletzt,  weil  der  Bau 
des  "Nationalmuseums”  bereits  vor¬ 
zügliche  technische  Voraussetzungen 
dazu  bot.  So  erwarb  das  Institut 
seitdem  neben  vielen  Einzelstücken 
das  “Jean-Paul-Friedrich-Richter- Ar¬ 
chiv“,  das  Prof.  Dr.  Eduard  Berend, 
der  Herausgeber  der  noch  unvollen¬ 
deten  Gesamtausgabe  der  Werke  des 
romantischen  Dichters  in  jahrzehnte¬ 
langer  Arbeit  geschaffen  hatte.  1957 
kaufte  das  Archiv  das  bekannte  Köl¬ 
ner  “Westdeutsche  Hermann-Hesse-Ar- 
chiv“,  und  damit  die  größte  Hand- 
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Schriftenkollektion  und  Sammlung  von 
Zeitschriften  und  Zeitungsaufsät/cn 
und  Büchern  zu  den  Werken  des  letz¬ 
ten  Nobelpreisträgers  deutscher  Litera¬ 
tur. 

45  ‘‘Rechenschaftsberichte"  (1897 
bis  1942),  jährliche  Berichte  “An  un 
sere  Mitglieder"  (1948  bis  1953)  und 
“Jahresberichte”  (seit  1953)  spiegeln 
ein  halbes  Jahrhundert  Leistungen  der 
Organisation  und  Wachstum  des  In 
stituts.  Seine  über  100  wissenschaft¬ 
lichen  Schriften  durchdringen  die 
Geschichte  deutscher  Dichtung  in 
Schwaben.  22  Bände  “Veröffcnilichun 
gen"  förderten  u.a.  bisher  unbekannte 
wertvolle  Texte  an  das  Licht.  1957 
endlich  legte  der  Verlag  Adolf  Kroner 
/Stuttgart  den  vorzügliclien  ersten 
Band  eines  “Jahrbuchs  der  Deutschen 
SchillcrgcscIIschaft"  (Ganzleinen,  412 
Seiten,  DM  20,  — )  vor.  Namhafte 
Schillerkcnner  —  Prof.  Dr.  Fritz  Mar¬ 
tini/Stuttgart,  Bibliotheksdirektor  Dr. 
Herbert  Stubenrauch/Mannheim,  Mu¬ 
seumsdirektor  Dr.  Bernhard  Zeller/Mar¬ 
bach  —  gehen  es  heraus;  Mitarbeiter 
aus  der  g.anzen  Welt  liefern  Beiträge. 
Forschungsmethoden  und  -ergebnisse 
der  Literaturwissenschaft  werden  hier 
kritisch  besprochen.  Aufsätze  mustern 
die  Entwicklung  der  deutschen  Sprache 
und  Dichtung  von  Luthers  Tagen  bis 
zu  unserer  Gegenwart,  indem  bei  den 
Dichtungen  besonders  die  Form  der 
Aussage,  der  tiefere  Sinn  und  der 
Widerschein  der  Lebensumstände  ihrer 
Schöpfer  Berücksichtigung  finden.  Erst¬ 
drucke  bisher  unbekannter  Dichtungen, 
Briefe  und  Schriftstücke  treten  in  die 
Fußstapfen  der  früheren  “Veröffent¬ 
lichungen”.  Georg  Rudolf  Weckherlin 
und  Johann  Jakob  Christoph  von  Grim¬ 
melshausen  (als  große  Gestalten  der 
Literatur  der  Barockzeit),  Christoph 
Martin  Wieland,  Schiller,  Heinrich 
und  Marie  von  Kleist,  Friedrich  von 
Schlegel  und  Achim  von  Arnim  (als 


Persönlichkeiten  der  Klassik  und 
Romantik)  sind  die  Dichter,  denen  die 
Beiträge  des  ersten  Jahrbuches  gelten. 
Rechenschaftsberichte  aus  der  Arbeit 
des  Literaturarchivs  und  ein  Verzeich¬ 
nis  der  Ersverbungen  an  Handschriften 
und  Bildnissen  bezeugen  dem  “Deut¬ 
schen  Literaturarchiv”,  daß  es  in  seiner 
,-\rt  das  einzige  gleichwertige  M-issen 
schaftliche  Forschungsinstitut  und  die 
einzig  gleichwertige  Sammelstätte  der 
Literaturgeschichte  in  der  Bundesrepub¬ 
lik  neben  dem  “Goethe-und  Schiller- 
archiv”/Weimar  in  der  Ostzone  bildet 
(und  daß  beide  Institute  für  die 
Erforschung  der  gesamten  deutschen 
Literatur  leider  bei  weitem  nicht  aus- 
reichen). 

Köln  Klaus  Rockenbach 

GOMMENl'S 

“Im  zwanzigsten  Jahrhundert  war 
Deutschland  in  zwei  Weltkriegen  der 
aggressive  Teil.”  Thus  runs  the 
ojrening  sentence  of  the  Chapter 
DEUTSCH  in  the  “Modem  Language 
Handbook,"  published  by  the  Bureau 
of  Secondary  Curriculum,  New  York 
State  Education  Department,  Albany. 
1957  (!!).  In  a  foreword,  signed  by 
George  K.  Stone,  Chief,  Bureau  of 
Seeondary  Curriculum  Development, 
and  countersigned  by  Ernest  A.  Frier, 
Director,  Division  of  Secondary  Educa¬ 
tion,  it  is  stated  that  the  second  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  booklet  brings  four  outlines 
written  in  the  foreign  languages  “to 
help  teachers  acquire  a  speech  pattern 
for  presenting  ideas  on  cultural  back¬ 
grounds  in  the  foreign  language  .  .  . 
This  material  is  presented  to  help 
teachers  enrich  the  study  of  foreign 
languages." 

The  first  part,  headlined  "Methods 
and  Materials,”  contains  some  s'aluable 
information,  but  mainly  very  general 
suggestions.  All  it  gives  the  reader 
about  the  foreign  language  laboratory 
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are  cwo  full  pages  of  photographs  and 
a  footnote  referring  to  a  Northeast 
inference  publication  on  the  subject. 
Ilie  few  lines  referring  to  this  modem 
equipment  do  not  tell  the  language 
teacher  what  he  or  she  will  gain  from 
having  it.  Under  the  caption  of  “Oral 
Use  of  the  Foreign  Tongue"  CP*  29) 
we  find  the  dubious  statement:  “Some 
language  teacliers  hesitate  to  stress  con¬ 
versation  with  their  students  because 
limited  opportunity  to  use  the  foreign 
tongue  in  conversation  has  made  them 
unsure  of  their  ability.  Teachers  will 
find  that  as  they  use  the  foreign  tongue 
with  students,  their  skill  in  speaking 
will  develop.” 

W'hereas  the  opening  of  the  section 
"Italiano”  states  innocuously  enough 
that  of  the  thousands  of  tourists  who 
annually  visit  Europe  the  majority  pre¬ 
fer  Italy,  the  opening  phrase  of 
DEUTSCH  quoted  above  throws  a 
peculiar  light  on  the  purpose  and  the 
up-to-dateness  of  this  section.  Judged 
by  the  treatment  the  German  language 
gets  in  this  part,  it  is  the  step-child 
among  the  languages.  WHiat  can  a 
teacher  of  German  gain  from  reading 
that  "Der  Flächeninhalt  Vorkrieg¬ 
deutschlands  C^ic!)  ist  halb  so  gross  wie 
der  Kaliforniens,  seine  Bevölkerung 
ist  beiläufig  siebenmal  so  gross  wie  die 
von  Kalifornien.”  With  about  three  or 
four  unknown  factors  in  this  statement 
it  is  absolutely  vv-ithout  value.  Practical¬ 
ly  no  cognizance  is  taken  of  present-day 
Germany  as  far  as  its  political  and 
economic  situation  is  concerned.  The 
geographical  description  abounds  with 
inaccuracies  and  misstatements,  e.g. 
“Bremen  liegt  an  der  Mündung  der 
Weser;”  Cp-96)  “Preussen,  der  früher 
dichtest  bevölkerte  und  wichtigste  Staat 
Deutschlands,  dehnt  sich  über  ein 
grosses  Gebiet  von  Ost-,  Nord-  und 
Westdeutschland  aus.  Die  Stadt  Berlin 
ist  in  Preussen  gelegen.”  Cp-97)  About 


the  German  climate  we  have  this  to 
leam:  “Der  Seewind  wärmt  Nord- 
dvutschland."  (p.98).  About  German 
industry;  “Der  Überfluss  an  Minera¬ 
lien  macht  die  Erzeugung  von  Chemi¬ 
kalien,  Drogen  und  Kunststoffen  (Plas¬ 
tik)  möglich."  (p.99)  "Die  Flüsse 
versorgen  die  Wasserkraftwerke  mit 
Elektrizität.”  Cp.99)  On  the  German 
language:  “Die  Sprache  ist  eine  teu¬ 
tonische  Sprache."  Cp.99)  On  the  new 
Germany  we  find  the  following  com¬ 
ments:  “Westdeutschland  wurde  die 
Freiheit  gegeben,  ihre  (sic!)  eigene 
Konstitution  (sic!)  zu  bilden  (sk!)  und 
in  (sic!)  1949  wurde  die  westliche 
Bundesrepublik  Deutschland  ins  Leben 
gerufen.”  “Die  Hauptstadt  der  Deut 
sehen  Demokratischen  Republik  war 
(sic!)  Ostberlin."  "Nachdem  West¬ 
deutschland  reich  ist  an  Naturproduk¬ 
ten,  ist  es  ein  wichtiges  Industrieland.” 
.\mong  the  post-war  problems  which 
supposedly  face  the  Germany  of  1957 
we  find  the  following  nugget:  “Es  muss 
sich  den  anderen  Nationen  gegenüber 
als  vertraueiviwürdig  bewahren,  beson¬ 
ders  solchen,  wie  Frankreich  .  .  .”  The 
other  ‘musts’  that  follow  are  of  equal 
^^gnificance.  We  will  pass  over  the  sec¬ 
tion  "Germany  as  a  political  force”  and 
cast  a  glance  at  Germany’s  cultural  in¬ 
fluence.  After  the  Minnesänger  and 
Tannhäuser  ("der  nach  der  Sage  mit 
Venus  gelebt  hat”),  Goethe,  Schiller, 
Heine,  Kant,  Thomas  Mann,  Franz 
Werfel  (“schrieb  dramatische  Werke”) 
and  Herman  Hesse  ("bekam  den  Nobel¬ 
preis  in  [sic!]  1946”)  are  each  given  a 
few  lines,  a  whole  page  is  dedicated  to 
German  composers  and  German  music. 
Many  of  the  titles  are  incorrectly  quot¬ 
ed  and  no  attempt  is  made  to  character¬ 
ize  a  composer  or  an  opera.  Other  Ger¬ 
man  artists  fare  much  worse:  “£s  sind 
weniger  (sic!)  deutsche  Namen  unter 
den  grossen  Künstlern”  is  the  terse 
statement  on  p.  108,  and  Dürer  and 
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both  Holbeins  are  briefly  mentioned.  If 
somebody  expected  to  find  the  name  of 
Carl  Schurz  among  men  of  German 
descent  who  contributed  to  the  growth 
of  our  country  he  will  look  in  vain.  No 
outsUnding  contributions  by  Germany 
to  American  culture  are  mentioned, 
llie  appended  “Resource  List’’  contains 
one  source  for  the  teacher  of  German 
(Consulate  General  of  Germany  [sic!] 
in  New  York  City),  but  about  ten  for 
French  and  three  for  Italian  teachers. 
No  German  film  is  mentioned  under 
'Films’.  Even  the  title  of  the  Sprach- 
hrockhaus  is  given  incorrectly. 

We  mention  all  these  flaws,  omis¬ 
sions,  and  mistakes  because  the  teachers 


of  German  in  the  State  of  New  York 
may  expect  a  better  treatment  of  their 
subject  in  the  handbook.  Such  stale  and 
trite  statements  are  not  the  right  food 
for  any  modem  language  teacher,  and 
especially  not  for  the  teacher  of  Ger¬ 
man,  who  has  long  enough  been  the 
underdog  among  the  language  teachers 
and  deserves  the  very  best  to  encourage 
him  and  give  him  the  tools  with  which 
he  can  enliven  his  teaching  and  inter¬ 
est  his  pupils  in  a  country  and  its  peo¬ 
ple  whose  surs'ival  and  regrowth  after 
two  disastrous  wars  have  won  the  ad¬ 
miration  of  the  world. 

W.  N. 
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Poems  of  Goethe.  A  Sequel  to  "Goethe  the  Lyrist."  New  Translations  Facing  the 
Originals.  With  an  Introductiott  and  a  List  of  Musical  Settings.  By  Edwin 
il.  Zeydel.  Chapel  Hill:  The  University  of  North  Carolina  Press,  (1957). 
xii,  126  pp.  Paper  $3.25. 

The  selections  for  this  volume  fall  most  largely  in  the  last  half  of  Goethe’s  life 
and  afford  a  balaiKe  to  Zeydel's  previous  volume.  We  are  indeed  grateful  to  the 
translator  for  having  made  readily  available  in  this  volume  and  the  previous  one 
so  large  a  body  of  Goethe's  poetry  for  those  who  cannot  read  the  originak  with  any 
appreciation.  Perhaps  one  should  say  "for  those  who  cannot  read  the  originals  at 
all,”  for  to  the  present  reviewer  Ckwthe's  poems  in  translation  rarely  breathe  the 
spirit  of  the  original.  For  example,  we  may  take  the  first  strophe  of  “Die  Braut 
von  Korinth":  “Nach  Korindius  von  Athen  gezogen  /  Kam  ein  Jüngling,  dort 
noch  unbekannt.  /  Einen  Bürger  hofft’  er  sich  gewogen;  /  Beide  Väter  waren  gast- 
f  verwandt,  /  flatten  frühe  schon  /  l'üchterchen  und  Sohn  /  Braut  und  Bräutigam 
voraus  genannt.”— “Once  a  youth  from  Athens  had  descended  /  Down  to  Corinth, 

I  unknown  there  was  he;  /  Hoped  a  father  he  would  find  befriended,  /  Bound  to 

his  in  hospitality.  /  Long  the  fathers  thought  /  Son  and  daughter  ought  /  To  be 
joined  in  wedlock  happily.” 

Verily,  the  way  of  the  translator  is  hard,  but  so  is  that  of  the  reader  who  is 
forced  to  depend  on  English  fur  his  knowledge  of  Ck^ethe’s  verse! 

University  of  Washington  CuRTis  C.  D.  Vail 

Der  Romanführer,  ed.  Wilhelm  Olbhich.  Stuttgart:  Anton  Hiersemann  Ver¬ 
lag,  1950  und  1953,  viii,  400  ami  iv,  363  pp.  DM  22  per  vol. 

The  subtitle  of  this  work.  Der  Inhalt  der  deutschen  Romane  und  Novellen  vom 
Barock  bis  zum  Naturalismus,  plainly  indicates  the  scope  and  content  of  these 
two  volumes,  which,  by  now,  are  only  the  first  in  a  series.  Not  only  have  similar 
volumes  been  published  for  the  German  novels  and  novellas  of  the  present  time, 
hut  another  series  of  books  summarizing  the  plots  of  non-German  novels  and 
novellas  is  currently  being  issued.  This  fact  is  presumably  a  tribute  to  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  this  venture  in  publishing. 

In  his  Vorwort  the  editor  claims  the  long  popular  “opera  guide"  as  a  proto¬ 
type  of  his  work,  but  the  two  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  all  the  same  functions. 
Whereas  the  0{>era  guide  can  be  a  great  aid  to  understanding  the  action  and 
music  of  an  opera,  the  only  real  function  of  the  novel  guide  is  to  jog  the  memory. 

These  volumes  contain  synopses  of  some  nine  hundred  novels  and  stories  by 
over  two  hundred  authors.  The  editor  had  the  cooperation  of  twent}’-five  assistants. 
The  principle  of  selection  was  to  include  works  which  have  had  lasting  popularity 
but  to  exclude  what  obviously  seems  to  be  trash.  Some  material  was  summarized 
for  mere  considerations  of  literar}'  history.  The  synopses  are  just  that:  factual 
summaries  of  action  which  completely  disregard  the  literary  qualities  that  make 
the  stories  worth  summarizing  in  the  first  place.  But  any  other  mode  of  procedure 
would  probably  be  much  less  satisfactory.  Almost  anyone  could  accuse  the  editor 
of  some  sin  of  ommission  or  commission,  but  such  criticisms  would  express  mere 
personal  preference  and  have  no  real  meaning.  The  volumes  will  undoubtedly 
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have  a  place  on  the  shelves  of  most  teachers  and  scholars  in  our  profession. 
Vanderbilt  University  Sten  G.  Flyct 

Nashville,  Tennessee 

Kastnlr,  biucH,  Der  kleine  Crenzverkehr  oder  Georg  und  die  Zwiscltenfälle, 

ed.  Adolf  F.  Leschnitzer  &  Herben  R.  Liedkc.  New  York:  Frederick  Ungar 

Publishing  Co.  (1956}.  232  pp.  $2.50. 

Ihis  little  book  is  a  welcome  addition  to  the  already  considerable  number  of 
Kästner  texts  available  for  school  use.  Printed  in  large  black  antiqua  with  gen¬ 
erous  line  spacings  and  margins,  the  volume  commends  itself  readily  to  band 
.ind  eye. 

The  story  relates  the  experiences  of  a  wealthy  young  “gentleman  scholar” 
during  the  Salzburg  Festival.  How  he  manages  to  circumvent  currency  restrictions 
by  commuting  daily  over  the  German-Austrian  border,  and  what  happens  in 
Salzburg,  make  thoroughly  delightful  reading.  There  is  a  charming  love  story  and 
everything  ends  in  a  manner  appropriately  reminiscent  of  a  Mnzartean  libretto. 
But  since  the  lively  story  is  definitely  the  thing,  it  is  doubtful  if  students,  at  the 
stage  for  which  the  book  is  intended  (end  of  second  college  semester),  would 
care  to  stop  and  work  out  details  of  the  sometimes  lengthy  historical  and  architect 
Ural  descriptions  (e.g.,  p.  25  ff.  and  p.  66  ff).  The  addition  of  a  few  pictures  and 
a  map  would  doubtle.ss  have  made  this  part  of  the  reading  more  interesting  and 
effective;  adequate  notes  are,  however,  provided. 

An  outstanding  feature  of  this  edition  is  the  end  x'ocabulaty,  which  has  been 
prepared  with  meticulous  care  and  according  to  definite  lexical  and  pedagogical 
principles  by  Dr.  Alexander  Gode,  Research  Director  of  the  International  Auxili¬ 
ary  Language  Association.  These  are  summarized  in  the  Appendix  and  have 
recently  become  available  in  more  detail  to  many  teachers  of  German  through 
Dr.  Code’s  circular  letter  of  December,  1956.  There  is  almost  certain  to  be  a 
generous  amount  of  discussion  forthcoming,  and  Dr.  Gode  has  promised  to  publish 
a  summary  of  the  results.  A  vocabulary  constructed  along  “functional“  lines  may 
appeal  to  a  mature  reader,  but  it  is  largely  wasted  on  the  great  majority  of  inter¬ 
mediate  students  who  at  best  take  only  a  short-term  view  of  vocabulary  building. 
Even  the  alert  student  will  hardly  appreciate  the  distinction  between  "crj’Stallized” 
(Abendkleid,  Badewanne,  Dachfirst)  and  “m';Je  for  the  occasion”  (Abendmusik, 
BUimcngeschäft,  Doniplatz)  compounds,  and  too  many  cross-references  and  base- 
word  listings  are  apt  to  make  thumbing  the  vocabulary  more  irksome  and  time 
consuming  than  necessary  (angeheitert  under  heiter,  Schriftzug  under  schreiben, 
gesotten  under  sieden).  The  residuum  of  "made  for  the  occasion  words,"  "words 
shared  by  Engli.sh  and  German,”  and  the  "miscellanea,”  which  are  relegated  to 
an  Appendix,  makes  this  the  least  useful  part  of  the  book. 

Apart  from  these  considerations,  however,  class  use  of  this  text  should  prove 
a  thoroughly  enjoyable  experience  for  all  concerned. 

Tufts  University,  Wiluam  K.  Provine 

Medford,  Mass. 

Caede,  William  R.,  and  Coocan,  Daniel,  Stimmen  der  Zeit.  New  York, 

Henry  Holt,  (1957).  218  pp.  $2.75. 

As  with  so  many  contemporary  texts  in  the  language  field,  there  is  no  hint  from 
either  the  editors  or  the  publishers  in  regard  to  the  level  for  which  this  collection 
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of  poems  and  stories  is  intended.  However,  we  have  been  using  it  with  tome 
success  during  the  fall  semester  1957-58  in  intermediate  courses. 

The  poems  are  not  lengthy;  none  requires  more  than  one  page.  After  the 
1 19  pages  of  reading  there  are  listed  bibliographies  containing  main  works  of  the 
17  authors  represented.  Also  helpful  are  questions  auf  Deutsch  concerning  the 
various  stories.  Yet  the  order  of  the  arrangement  may  be  advetsely  criticized. 
Attention  is  called  especially  to  the  very  first  story,  which  because  of  frequent 
use  of  indirect  discourse  should  certainly  not  have  been  placed  in  that  position. 
It  might  be  expected  that  in  order  of  arrangement,  some  attention  be  paid  to 
difficulty.  Selections  are  in  most  cases  by  well-known  authors. 

Worst  feature  is  the  80  page  vocabulary,  in  which  frequently  just  the 
translation  needed  in  a  particular  context  is  not  listed.  There  is  no  idiom  list, 
although  some  idioms  are  shown  under  a  key  word.  There  is  hardly  a  page  with¬ 
out  some  outstanding  vocabulary  h'mitation.  Perhaps  one  or  two  examples  will 
suOke.  On  p.  18,  das  hätte  ihm  gerade  gefehlt  is  an  idiom  explained  nowhere  in 
the  vocabulary.  On  p.  68  the  word  gespickt  is  translated  full  to  the  brim,  rather 
than  larded.  An  example  of  a  word  completely  omitted  may  be  found  on  p.  80, 
geraten.  Dozens  and  dozens  of  examples  of  such  limitations  as  those  above  could 
be  mentioned.  At  the  beginning  the  editors  state  that  “meanings  given  are  de¬ 
signed  to  be  suggestive  rather  than  exhaustive,”  but  this  is  an  understatement  of 
the  first  rank.  Actually  the  vocabulary  is  so  faulty  that  it  has  proved  to  be  of  little 
value. 

When  one  considers  that  Gaede's  name  has  been  used  in  connection  with 
this  text,  it  is  extremely  disappointing.  We  personally  feel  that  here  is  a  text 
which,  once  used,  is  very  unlikely  to  be  reordered. 

Lehigh  University  M.  Candler  Lazenby 

Bethlehem,  Pennsylvania 

Jahrbuch  der  Deutschen  Schillergesellschaft,  I  Jahrgang  1957,  ed.  Fritz  Martini, 

Herbert  Stubenrauch,  and  Bernhard  Zeller.  Stuttgart:  Alfred  Kroner,  1957. 

412  pp.  DM  20. 

This  Yearbook  represents  a  continuation  of  the  Rechenschaftsberichte  des  Schwä¬ 
bischen  Schillervereins  (1897-1939)  in  an  expanded  form.  While  the  earlier  puL 
licadon  was  devoted  only  to  the  study  of  Schiller  and  to  Suabian  literature,  the 
new  series  deals  with  all  of  Ckrman  literary  history.  The  change  of  policy  was  oc¬ 
casioned  by  acquisition  of  the  Cotta  MS  collection  on  a  permanent  loan  basis. 
With  the  Cotta  miscellanea  and  its  own  extensive  holdings  as  a  nucleus,  the 
Schillergesellschaft  established  archives  dedicated  to  the  collection  and  preserva¬ 
tion  of  MSS  in  the  entire  field  of  German  literature. 

Although  the  thirteen  articles  of  the  first  Yearbook  reflect  varied  methodologi¬ 
cal  aims,  the  majority  are  products  of  philological  research  in  the  narrow  and 
solid  sense  of  the  term.  Among  the  new  material  published  and  annotated  by  the 
contributors  we  find  a  letter  and  a  translation,  by  Wieland,  three  poems  by 
Weekherlin,  a  letter  by  Marie  von  Kleist,  and  two  philosophical  sketches  by 
Schiller.  In  a  detailed  and  valuable  article  on  the  status  of  Friedrich  Schlegel 
research  Ernst  Behler  presents  exhaustive  information  on  extant  and  lost  docu¬ 
ments  and  a  detailed  plan  for  a  new  critical  edition. 

The  Yearbooks  will  be  indispensable  items  for  research  libraries. 

Haroi  n  vt*N  Horr 


ODR  CONTRIBUTORS 

Werner  Hollmann,  Ph.  D.,  Munich,  1934;  Associate  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  German,  Princeton  University;  author  of  articles 
on  modem  German  literature. 

Kenneth  Keeton,  Ph.  D.,  University  of  North  Carolina, 
1956;  Assistant  Professor  of  Gennan,  Wake  Forest  Col¬ 
lege;  current  contribution  first  publication  in  GQ. 

Liuwio  Marcuse,  Ph.  D.,  Freiburg.  1917;  Professor  of 
German  and  Philosophy,  University  of  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia;  author  of  fourteen  books  and  manifold  articles. 

Roger  C.  Norton,  Ph.  D.,  University  of  Michigan,  1951; 
Instructor  of  German,  University  of  Illinois;  author  of 
article  on  Dauthendey. 

William  H.  Rey,  Ph.  D.,  Frankfurt  a/M,  1937;  Associate 
Professor  of  German,  University  of  Washington;  author 
of  articles  on  Hofmannsthal  in  Euphorion. 

Jack  Stein,  Ph.  D.,  Northwestern  University,  1944;  As¬ 
sociate  Professor  of  German,  Columbia  University;  author 
of  textbooks  and  numerous  articles. 

Frank  Wood,  Ph.  D.,  Columbia  University,  1933;  As¬ 
sociate  Professor  of  German,  University  of  Minnesota; 
author  of  numerous  articles  on  Rilke,  George,  Hof¬ 
mannsthal. 
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